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UC addresses challenges to the California family 



BARBARA SCHNEEMAN 

Dean, College of Agricultural and Environmental Sciences 
UC Davis 



We are all members of a family, and our knowledge of 
family structure and function is strongly influenced by 
personal experience. In fact, our families are so basic and fa- 
miliar, guiding our earliest initiation into social life, that we 
frequently overlook their fundamental contribution to the vi- 
ability of our economy and society. 

Diverse groups use similar words and phrases to character- 
ize families; however, we do not have a common scientific base 
or understanding of that language. This dilemma is perhaps 
best illustrated by the public debates in which the term 'family 
values' is used to coi.vey a political agenda, with the agenda 
varying by the group using the term. By recognizing the 
United Nations' International Year of the Family, we can raise 
the level of discussion about the function of families in society 
and recognize the knowledge needed to support this vital unit. 
We also have the opportunity to focus on California's unique 
human resources — their diversity and their multiple modes of 
problem solving. These efforts will only be successful if the 
Year of the Family is seen as the beginning of a constructive 
dialogue, not simply a commemorative event. 

When the land grant university system was established in 
1862, the majority of Americans were involved in family farm- 
ing. Research and extension programs focused on promoting 
the suv.^ ~*s of this system. Many of the University of 
California's highly effective programs in food, nutrition, cloth-, 
ing, human development, design and financial management 
developed from this heritage. Today's urbanized families still 
have a profound connection to agriculture and the land-grant 
university. It is families who support education, consume agri- 
cultural products, utilize land and environmental resources, 
provide labor, and teach values — the values that guide 
society's use of natural resources. For instance, consumers can 
and do influence agricultural production through their market 
decisions. Their concerns about food safety have had a pro- 
found impact on farming systems. 

Yet the impact of our institutions and policies on families is 
often overlooked. We routinely generate environmental and 
economic impact reports, but have no comparable process for 
assessing family impacts. Ultimately, the myriad decisions 
made by families determine environmental or economic im- 
pacts. It is families who decide to move from one area of the 
country to another, to keep land in production or sell it for de- 
velopment, to buy or rent housing, to visit the national parks. 
Families decide whether to migrate with seasonal crop pro- 



duction, how to provide for their children's health and educa- 
tion, whether both parents should work outside the home, and 
which foods and clothes tobi.y. Family decisions may or may 
not promote functional communities that protect the health 
and welfare of members. If society gave greater consideration 
to the family impact of institutions and policies, the commu- 
nity as a whole would benefit by allowing each of us to fulfill 
our family roles. 

The contributors to this special issue provide insight into 
how programs that relate to families are integrated into UC's 
Division of Agriculture and Natural Resources. For many 
years, the disciplines of production agriculture and those con- 
cerned with agricultural consumption were viewed as discrete 
entities. Today we recognize they are parts of a continuum. 
Shelter, food and clothing are fundamental needs of individu- 
als and families. Child care, health promotion and youth de- 
velopment are critical components affecting the quality of life 
of all individuals and families. The sustainability of both UC 
and the state's agricultural enterprise depends upon our abil- 
ity to respond to the needs and interests of individuals in the 
context of family life. 

Furthermore, if we agree that families are the fundamental 
units through which society teaches values, and provides food, 
shelter, clothing and education, we must consider how all 
families can gain access to the basic necessities of an active and 
healthy life. The articles in this special issue raise questions 
about how well our society is per arming this role, and offer 
hope that strong research and extension efforts can provide at 
least partial answers to the myriad challenges facing California 
families. 

Families and communities are our most valuable resources. 
It is my hope that this special issue of California Agriculture 
will mark the beginning of an essential public dialogue. UC 
can and should play a critical role in the discovery of knowl- 
edge about the social and cultural value of families and the in- 
tegration and extension of this science to serve society. 

Publication of this special, seventh issue of California Agriculture 
(in addition to the normal six printed this year) was made possible 
by funding from the Office of the Vice President, Division of Agri- 
culture and Natural Resources. Guest editors for the issue were UC 
faculty members Doris Calloway, Larry Harper, Susan Laughlin and 
Jeanette Sutherlin. Valerie Sullivan was the free-lance editor for this 
special issue. 
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California has led the nation in- total farm' 
production every|year since 1948-. Yet the 
.ranks of the hungry are growing in "California 
' . — especially arhong. young children. .The irony 
.".has prompted growers and other citizens to : 
. '. establish fdodbanks. food pantries and^oup 
• kitchens., extraordinary efforts that still fall 
•' short qf. the need. * 
f Research tells us that when poverty and : 
chronic hunger 'affeef young children, the re-* 
percussions. are felt by society for years to* 
. come-. As the -International Year o'f 'theTamily, 



corr^s to a close, we. look at the complex. rea- 

'sonsHqr. persistent poverty as well as-other ■•' 

critical issues' affecting the California'jamily. 
. 'We begin by taking stock of the challenges - ' 

facing'the sta'te. then. explore some innovative 
. f solutions, ranging from nutrition programs. and 

food relief to construction of farmworker hous- . 

ing and development of youtff programs. We 
. '*■ also look at factors affecting child devefop- ': 
;* ment: the working' mother.. child care, treat-' 
' ment of child abuse/and the role^of gang 

clothing in teenage self-expression. ■-*-> Ed. 
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Challenges confront the California family 



T T ovv well does California treat its children? 
1 1 Children Now gave ;he state either a "D" or 
a "D-" for its efforts in the years 1989 to 1992. Last 
year, the national advocacy group did not give 
letter grades, but disclosed disturbing facts in its 
most recent report California: The State of Our Chil- 
dren 1993. For instance, when compared to other 
states, California's children are: 

• more likely to grow up poor; 

• less likely to have health insurance; 

• less likely to receive child support; 

• more likely to have babies as teenagers; 

• less likely to go to college; 

• more likely to be unemployed; and 

• more likely to be victims of homicide. 
Can a state's future be foretold by the way it 

treats its children? Advocacy organizations say 
"yes." If they are right, California has witnessed 
foreboding changes in the last 20 years; some of 
them, including a 50% rise in poverty, increases in 
divorce and the number of single parents, mirror 
national trends. Others, such as thJ dramatic 
shifts in California's racial and ethnic composi- 
tion, are unique to the state. In part due to eco- 
nomic stress and the breakup of the family, Chil- 
dren Now reports that the state has witnessed 
"alarming declines" in its efforts to contain such 
rising problems as child abuse, up 41% between 
1988 and 1991; juvenile homicide, up 59%; and 
teen births, which rose 23%, during the same 
4-year period. 

Although it's difficult to draw conclusions 
about exact cause and effect, a large body of evi- 
dence points to one unfortunate result: When 
problems like hunger and poverty occur early in 
life, they cause a cascade of effects that touch all 
Californians for years to come. 

One of the most dramatic changes in the state 
has been its increasing ethnic diversity; the white 
population is projected to be a minority by the 
year 2000. More than half of California's school- 
children are minorities, and one in five California 
schoolchildren has only limited English profi- 
ciency, according to recent studies. 

Statistics show that minorities are dispropor- 
tionately affected by poverty and its associated 
problems. For instance, the 1993 Current Popula- 
tion Survey Report shows a 16%. poverty rate for 




the state as a whole. However, among Hispanics 
the rate was 28%; among African-Americans, 
25.4% and among whites, 9.5%. 

Although the majority of California children 
continue to live with two-parent families, the 
families may be reconstituted with stepparents 
and stepsiblings. More than half of all 
California children will spend at least 
a portion of their chiidhood in a single 
parent home, according to Children 
Now. UC studies show 24% of all 
California mothers are unmarried, 
and some 60% of children come from 
divorced or single-parent homes. 

By contrast, more than 80% of 
children in the postwar generation 
grew up in an intact family with two 
biological parents, according to 
writer Mary Beth Whitehead in an 
extensive review of the single-parent 
family which appeared in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly in April 1993. 

A constellation of problems sur- 
rounds single parenthood and espe- 
cially single motherhood. Half the single moth- 
ers in the United States live below the poverty 
line, with income declining an average of 30% 
for women after divorce. This statistic holds true 
for California, where 57% of all female-headed 
households with children lived in poverty in 



In California, 1 out of 
every 4 children lives 
hi poverty, a statistic 
that has implications 
for all Californians. 
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The age distributions of 
both rural and urban Cali- 
fornians are pictured 
above. Both rural and ur- 
ban areas show bulges for 
the very young, ages 0-4, 
and in the 20 to 40-year-old 
range. 
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HOUSEHOLDS WITH CHILDREN 
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Although the majority 
of California children 
still live in two-parent 
homes, single-parent 
households, particu- 
larly those headed by 
women, are increas- 
ing in both urban and 
rural areas. 
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Among families with 
children, women with 
children comprise the 
fastest growing seg- 
ment of the state's 
poor. Percentages 
have been rounded. 



1990, according to census figures. Partly as a re- 
sult of this, one-fourth of California's children 
now live in poverty, significantly more than the 
15% who did so in 1980, according to Children 
Now. 

If present trends continue, fully one-third of 
California's child population will live in poverty 
by the year 2000, advocacy officials predict. 

Child poverty is an important indicator of 
child well-being. Poor children are four times as 
likely to die in infancy. They are also more likely 
to suffer serious illness, drop out of school or be- 
come pregnant as teenagers. 

As noted elsewhere in this issue, (see page 11) 
about 13% of California's population is hungry, 
which puts the state among the top 15 with the 
largest hungry populations. Almost one-third of 
all school children in the state re- 
ceive free or reduced-price 

lunches. 

While it is difficult to point to 
any one cause for California's 
ills, research suggests that in ad- 
dition to economic stress, the 
breakup of the family may be at 
the root of such problems as 
poverty, high school dropout 
rates and even increases in vio- 
lent juvenile crime. 

In her 1993 review of the 
single-parent family. Whitehead 

reported that children in single- 

parent families are six 
times more lively to be poor as children 
from two-parent families. They are also 
more likely to drop out of high school, 
get pregnant as teenagers, abuse drugs 
and get in trouble with the law. Nation- 
wide, over 70% of all juveniles in state 
reform institutions come from fatherless 
homes. 

Children from single-parent families 
usually do not receive the financial sup- 
port of two parents. Nearly one-third of 
all California babies are born to unmar- 
ried parents, and many custodial parents 
do not seek or receive court-ordered child sup- 
port. In 1994, less than half (40% ) of children with 
court-ordered child support received even partial 
payment. 

Economic instability can lead to many other 
problems, not the least of which are the emotional 
adjustments that may be required of children 
forced to move to a new home, form new attach- 
ments with a stepparent or lose contact with the 
noncustodial parent. One study showed that 10 
years after a marriage breaks up, more than two- 



Haff the single 
mothers in the 
United States live 
below the poverty 
line, with income 
declining an aver- 
age of 30% for 
women after 
divorce. 
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thirds of children report noi having seen their fa- 
ther for a year. 

Children in disrupted families face a myriad 
of other problems. They are nearly twice as likely 
to drop cut of high school. One study which fo- 
cused on white families found that daughters of 
single parents are not only more likely to di- 
vorce, they're also more likely to marry or have 
children as teenagers. Fewer children from dis- 
rupted families attend college. 

California's family portrait mirrors many of 
these national trends. In its 1993 report, Children 
Now examined 27 benchmarks, which taken to- 
gether provide a statistical profile of the California 
child. 

There were some reasons for hope — most no- 
ticeably, a 13% decrease in the number of infant 
deaths between 1988 to 1992, and a 

— . decrease in the number of students 

who dropped out of high school. 
That number, which had been 18.2% 
in 1990-91, dropped to 16.6% in 
1991-92. 

But there were reasons for con- 
cern as well, with increases reported 
in such areas as child abuse and ne- 
glect, teenage arrests for felony 
crime, teen homicides and teenagers 
giving birth. 

For instance, in 1992 the number 
of reported cases of child abuse and 
neglect was almost double the num- 
ber of reported violent crimes such 
as rape, murder and assault. Child abuse reports 
increased 41% between 1988 and 1991 — to more 
than double the incidents reported in 1984. 

Teen crime and homicide also increased. Ac- 
cording to Children Now, 828 teenagers were 
murdered in California in 1992, a 59% increase 
from just 4 years earlier — almost two teenagers 
killed per day. 

Although crime often is associated with big 
cities, Children Now found that predominantly 
rural counties logged the highest rates of juvenile 
felony arrests. Overall, juvenile incarceration 
rates rose 23% between 1988 and 1991, climbing 
to 256 arrests every day. 

More than 70,000 babies — or 1 in 8 — are 
born to teenagers in California every year, ac- 
cording to statistics. Although the numbers fluc- 
tuate, California's rate of teen births is higher 
than the national average, with teen mothers ac- 
counting for 11% of all mothers in the state, ac- 
cording to Children Now. 

Education statistics were not much more opti- 
mistic. According to a 1992 report issued by the 
Policy Analysis for California Education (PACE), 
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a university-based research center, the state 
spends less per pupil than tiny other industrial- 
ized state. Class size in California is second high- 
est in the nation, after Utah. 

The report noted that California gains an av- 
erage of 150,000 new students a year. In 1991-92, 
California's public schools enrolled more than 5 
million students, 1 million more than the com- 
bined enrollments of Colorado, Florida, Minne- 
sota and Maryland. California has more students 
in its K-6 system than New York has in its entire 
K-12 system. Private schools account for nearly 
109c of the school-age population. 

The PACE report found that academically, 
California studen'3 are not doing as well as they 
once did. While the high school dropout rate im- 
proved, there were continued gaps in achieve- 
ment between racial and ethnic groups, with Af- 
rican-Americans and Latinos scoring substan- 
tially lower in the California Assessment 
Program tests — particularly in reading. 

In 1960, according , the Center on Budget 
and Policy Priorities, a Washington, DC. think- 
tank, California spent 21% more per student than 
the rest of the nation. Now, it spends 14% less 
than the national average. 

With statistics such as these, it's hard to know 
what to be optimistic about as the International 
Year of the Family ends. But even officials of ad- 
vocacy organizations, who make a 
point of assessing whaf s wrong in or- 
der to improve it, see room for hope. 

"There's a lot of hope and there 
are a lot of examples of good ef- 
forts that are happening around the 
state," said Amy Abraham, acting 
policy director for Children Now. 
These include efforts described in 
this issue, as well as other govern- 
ment programs and community at- 
tempts to solve such problems as 
teenagers giving birth, or fathers 
failing to provide child support. 

Among programs Children 

Now cited in its 1993 report were 
' Healthy Tomorrow," a Contra Costa County 
program designed to improve the health of preg- 
nant women and infants, with special emphasis 
on African-Americans. Outreach workers visited 
soup kitchens, she''?rs and other facilities to find 
pregnant women and link them with health care. 
They provided transportation to health care pro- 
grams along with improved health care, educa- 
tion and nutrition information. As a result, the 
county now has the lowest infant mortality rate 
for African-Americans and has already reached 
its target goal for the year 2000. 




Hope for the California family rests in part with communities themselves, 
which have taker, the initiative to develop programs targeting such areas as 
educational achievement, teen parenting and prenatai care. 



The issue of child support is high- 
lighted in a California Department of 
Social Services program to educate 
kids about the child support system. 
"What Kind of Parent Will You Be?" is 
a curriculum designed for 9th through 
12th graders, to help them understand 
the emotional and financial responsi- 
bilities of being a parent. The program 
is included in Los 
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Poor children are 
four times as likely 
to die in infancy, 
They are also more 
likely to suffer seri- 
ous illness, drop 
out of school or be- 
come pregnant as 
teenagers. 



Angeles Unified School 
District's curriculum, and is 
taught in many other Califor- 
nia high schools. A second 
program, called the Parent 
Opportunity Program, allows 
natural parents of a child to 
acknowledge 
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The figure above 
shows the number of 
working parents in 
two-parent homes. 
The majority of chil- 
dren come from 
homes where both 
parents work. 
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paternity by 
simply sign- 
ing a declara- 
tion at the 
birth site, cut- 
ting down on 
court time 
and making it more likely that 
both parents will be involved and 
honor their obligations. Governor 
Wilson has signed legislation en- 
suring this program will be ex- 
panded statewide by January 
1995. 

In an effort to improve the 
educational achievement of all kids, not just the 
academically advanced, several San Jose schools 
have adopted the Accelerated Schools Project, 
which challenges conventional wisdom about 




Class size in Califor- 
nia Is second highest 
in the nation, after 
Utah. 
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education by speeding up, rather than slowing 
down, the learning process for at-risk kids. The re- 
sult has been substantial improvement in test 
scores for all kids, with seventh graders showing 
test score improvements of more than a grade 
ievel in math, and most eighth grade students go- 
ing on to take geometry in high school. 

Other efforts include "Humanitas," a Los 
Angeles-based program that encourages team- 
teaching based around a relevant theme to engage 



kids in the learning and writing process; Barrios 
Unidos, a Santa Cruz program that brought to- 
gether teenagers, their parents and community 
sponsors to build a soccer field and park as an al- 
ternative to violence; and LA's BEST, a Los 
Angeles-based organization that hopes to steer 
kids away from violence by providing them with 
after-school activities, such as tutoring younger 
kids, designed to boost their self-esteem. 

—Editor 



Lead poisoning continues to pose threat 




Cookie Monster 
decorates a "hot" 
lead-leaching piece 
of ceramicware. How- 
ever, similar plates 
made of plastic do 
not leach lead. 
(Photo by Ron Goble) 



"Respite recent efforts to reduce the amount of 
.V lead in the environment, lead poisoning re- 
mains one of the most common environmental health 
problems for children in the United States today. 
The Centers for Disease Control (CDC) and the 
American Academy of Pediatrics 
have both called for universal 
screening of children ages 6 months 
to 6 years in an effort to ward off 
the physical and developmental 
problems associated with even rela- 
tively low blood levels for lead. 

In addition, the CDC recently 
lowered the acceptable blood lead 
level from 25 to 10 micrograms per 
deciliter (ug/dl) — the lowest level 
yet at which effects from lead expo- 
sure have been seen. 

One of the most effective ways to 
deal with the problem continues to 
be education. UC Cooperative Ex- 
tension efforts to educate Califor- 
nians about the dangers of lead poi- 
soning and methods for its prevention include 
workshops for community health care workers, as 
well as the development of a lead test designed to 
determine if household ceramics and pottery are 
leaching lead (see opposite page). 

Nutrition Science Specialist Sheri Zidenberg- 
Cherr, colleagues from the Department of Nutri- 
tion at UC Davis and county advisors in Tulare, 
Fresno and San Bernardino, are conducting re- 
search designed to determine what impact diet has 
on a child's susceptibility to lead poisoning. If a 
relationship between certain nutrients and lead ab- 
sorption can be found, then detailed nutrition edu- 
cation programs might be targeted to high-risk 
populations, she explained. 

Chronic exposure to lead can lead to serious 
health and behavioral problems such as anemia, 
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kidney disease, lower IQ and other permanent 
cognitive deficiencies, Zidenberg-Cherr noted. 

Children are considered especially at risk of 
lead poisoning because their central nervous sys- 
tems are still developing. They are also the ones 
most likely to pick up lead in the environment 
through crawling or putting things in their mouth. 

Although blood lead levels for children have 
dropped in the last decade, due in part to such ef- 
forts as banning lead-based house paint and intro- 
ducing lead-free gasoline, experts remain con- 
cerned about the effects of low-level exposure 
from such sources as water, soil, and the colorful 
pottery Americans may pick up when traveling. 

The most common source of lead poisoning is 
lead-based paint which was commonly used in 
homes until it was banned for such vise in 1977. 
Children who live in older homes are at risk of 
lead poisoning, especially if the paint is chipped 
or peeling, or the house is undergoing renovation. 
Lead also can be ingested or inhaled from dust 
kicked up during remodeling. 

Lead exposure also can occur in some jobs, 
such as radiator repair or battery making, and in 
some hobbies, such as working with stained glass 
which uses lead in the soldering process. 

Children of migrant workers are considered at 
high risk of lead exposure due to environmental 
contamination in their homes and work environ- 
ments. Poverty is a risk factor for lead toxicity, in 
part because more low-income children live in 
older, dilapidated homes. People who are poor 
may not have adequate diets, which can increase a 
child's susceptibility to lead poisoning, according 
to Zidenberg-Cherr. 

Animal studies have shown that diets low in 
calcium or iron, or high in fat, can enhance lead 
absorption. 

Zidenberg-Cherr' s study involves more than 
200 children between the ages of one through five. 
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The study population comes from San Bernardino, 
Fresno, and Tulare counties, all counties within 
the top 10 for reported elevated blood lead levels 
in children. In addition, Sonoma County was also 
sampled since it is in the top third of California 
counties with houses built prior to 1950. 

Using a Food Frequency Questionnaire and 
three 24-hour dietary recalls, along with blood 
tests, Zidenberg-Cherr hopes to determine 
whether diets low in such nutrients as calcium, 
iron and zinc increase a child's susceptibility to 
lead toxicity. 

The pilot project is also designed to test how 
well their methods work in getting dietary infor- 
mation about chi'dren. Among other things, par- 
ents are asked to recount what their children typi- 
cally eat and the size of their portions. "With kids 
that's really hard," she said. 

Zidenberg-Cherr said this study is designed to 
determine whether a relationship exists between 



certain nutrients and blood lead levels. She hopes 
to conduct a second study, using the results from 
the current study to determine whether supple- 
mental diets might be used as a means to reduce 
lead toxicity in children. 

The California Department of Health has esti- 
mated that some 80,000 children have blood lead 
levels above 15 ug/dl. Children with extremely 
high blood lead levels are treated with drugs 
called "chelators" which have the ability to bind 
to lead and remove it from the body. Cost of such 
treatment is dependent on severity, and ranges 
from about $200 to $5,000, Zidenberg-Cherr said. 

Some have argued for universal screening, 
which would cost about $25 per child, she said. 
Reaction among health care professionals is mixed 
in part because of the cost, and because no 
therapy is available for children with slightly el- 
evated blood lead levels, beyond simplv removing 
the sources of lead and educating parents. — Editor 



Chronic expo- 
sure to lead 
can lead to 
serious health 
and behav- 
ioral problems 
such as ane- 
mia, kidney 
disease, 
lower IQ . . . 



UC offers lead test around state 



For the past few years, UC Cooperative Exten- 
sion offices around the state have been offer- 
ing what they call the "UC Quick Lead Test," a 
20-minute test which can determine whether a 
piece of pottery or ceramic ware is leaching lead. 

Many pottery glazes contain lead, which adds 
color, texture and luster. When properly fired — 
or heated to a high enough temperature for a long 
enough time — the metals beconv incorporated 
into the glaze and are resistant to acid leaching. 

But some pottery isn't properly prepared or 
fired. Glazes that are cracked or worn can also 
cause leaching of lead when they come into con- 
tact with acidic foods, such as tomatoes, according 
to UC Home Economist Shirley Peterson. 

In 1991, concerned about the health effects of 
lead, the U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) issued new guidelines concerning pottery 
and ceramics manufactured in, or imported to, the 
United State?. Pottery made in the United States, 
or foreign pottery imported through FDA-ap- 
proved channels, are screened for leachable lead. 
Not all pottery or ceramics manufactured in for- 
eign countries meet FDA standards. Tourists and 
military may bring home dishware from foreign 
countries, which are not subjected to the screening 
process, but may contain leachable lead. Lead can 
also be found in antiques. 

The UC lead test, which is adapted from an 
FDA test, uses a mixture of citric acid, "about as 




strong as lemonade," 
which is placed on all 
colors in the pottery 
that come into contact 
with food, Peterson 
said. After standing 
for 20 minutes, some 
of this citric acid is 
transferred to filter pa- 
per, where it is tested 
with rhodizonic acid, 
which turns from 
goldenrod to pink on 
contact with lead. The 
darker the pink, the 
more lead is there. 

Cooperative Extension originally offered the 
test at a Davis farmers' market and the Sacra- 
mento County Extension Office. Of 92 pieces 
tested, they found more than 69c leached lead, 
many of them pieces from Mexico, in which the 
glaze had been poorly or incompletely applied, 
and the pieces gave a "thunk" when tapped, 
which is indicative of ceramic ware fired at a low 
temperature. 

Peterson said the lead tests are available at 
many of the Cooperative Extension offices. In ad- 
dition, they can be obtained commercially for 
people who are concerned about the safety of their 
ceramic ware. — Editor 



UC's 20-minute lead 
test uses citric acid 
to determine the 
presence of leach- 
able lead in pottery. 
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EFNEP: 25 years' worth of sound advice 





With EFNEP, families 
learn how to use cou- 
pons and comparison 
shopping to buy 
healthy foods and 
save money. 



For the Inst 25 years, the 
Expanded Food and Nu- 
trition Education Program 
(EFNEP) has been dispensing 
advice ranging from the four 
basic food groups to how to 
build a healthier taco. 

The UC Cooperative Ex- 
tension program, which 
marks its 25th anniversary 
this year, is more than just a 
nutrition education program. 
It's aimed at improving the 
health and well-being of low- 
income Californ.ians, said Ex- 
tension Specialist Amy Joy, 
who has been with the pro- 
gram for 15 years. 

"Eating is not just about 
food. It also is an important 
social and family event. It is a 
way to bring people together. 
Our program goal is to help 
people help themselves. By 

learning about nutrition and a healthy diet, people 
have more options and opportunities to improve 
their own and Iheir families' 
well-being," she said. 

EFNEP, as it is infor- 
mally known, started in 1968 as 
a pilot project using federal 
funds to provide nutrition edu- 
cation to low-income Ameri- 
cans. The California program 
receives $3.1 million a year 
from the federal government, 
Joy said. This year, that money 
went to p'ovide nutrition edu- 
cation fa'" 12,500 Californians, 
all with monthly incomes of 
unuer $1,000. 

Groups of EFNEP par- 
ticipants meet six to eight 
times. Lessons are provided by paraprofessionals 
trained in the program, most of them coming from 
the same community. The lessons focus o*.i the 
nutrition basics — such as the four food groups, 
and how to incorporate them into a diet. They 
also include information about how to prepare 
healthier foods by cutting back on fats, sugar and 
salt, and increasing fruits and vegetables; how to 



Cutting back on fats and sugar and eat- 
ing more fruits and vegetables is one 
aim of the EFNEP program. 



safely handle and store foods; 
and how to stretch a food 
budget by comparison shop- 
ping and using coupons. 

"Our aim is to offer 
ways to improve nutrition 
by reducing cost, fat and salt 
in the diet. We always offer 
recommendations based on 
the cultural and ethnic tradi- 
tions of the families we work 
with," Joy said. A healthy 
taco, for instance, has less 
meat and more vegetables. 

The program recently 
conducted an ev aluation to 
see how effective EFNEP is 
in increasing consumption of 
healthy foods. The study ex- 
amined 650 families, half of 
whom were participating in 
EFNEP programs. It found 
that those families who had 
EFNEP training had better 
diets and ate significantly greater amounts of fruit, 
vegetables and dairy products. 

But the benefits of EFNEP are not limited to nu- 
trition, Joy noted. Some participants are recent im- 
migrants, who may not speak the language, or 
know how to provide a healthy diet for their fami- 
lies on a limited income in a 'new country. 

The EFNEP staff may help people determine 
their eligibility for such programs as food stamps. 
It also performs a worthwhile goal by bringing 
people together. In some cases, those relationships 
continue after the EFNEP program has ended, 
with people forming buying clubs, baby-sitting co- 
operatives, and lifelong friendships. 

The 25th year of the EFNEP program comes at a 
time when more and more Americans are going 
hungry. Though the program cannot actually put 
food on the table, it can help Californians by teach- 
ing them ways to stretch their food budget and 
still get adequate nutrition, Joy said. In 1989, she 
recalled, Congressman Leon Panetta ot California 
called EFNEP "not just good for people in terms of 
good nutrition information; it is a good investment 
in the future." 

"We will continue to offer assistance to all low- 
income families, especially those with the most 
needs," Joy said. — Editor 
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Hunger in the midst of affluence . . . 

Task force combats hunger in 
Contra Costa County 

Mary Lavender Fujii 



Evan counties thought to be invulnerable 
are showing signs of hunger and 
homelessness. Here, a homeless couple 
in Contra Costa County lives in a park just 
yards away from a children's soccer 
game. 



In Contra Costa County, one of 
the most affluent counties in Cali- 
fornia, an increasing number of 
men, women and children line up 
for free food every day. Research 
conducted over the past 7 years 
has shown that these people, 
many of them families, are turning 
to emergency food pantries and 
soup kitchens to avoid hunger. 
This research has led to actions 
to alleviate the problem. 
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Despite the abundant output of the 
state's agricultural industry, 
more than 3.6 million Californians, or 
one in eight people, are at risk of going 
to bed hungry. Of the state's children, 
one in five are at risk. This population 
does not have enough money to meet 
basic living expenses — including 
food. They live at or below poverty 
line, the income level determined by 
the federal government as the mini- 
mum necessary to meet life's basic 
needs. The 1994 annual povertv 
threshold for a family of three is 
$12,320. Yet even this amount does not 
guarantee adequate food, either in 
quantity or quality, to provide a 
healthful diet. For the majority of 
people living at or below poverty 
level, there is simply not enough 



money to pay for housing, utilities, 
transportation, clothing, laundry, sup- 
plies and food throughout the month. 

In Contra Costa County, considered 
one of the most affluent counties in the 
state, 57,000 people lived in poverty in 
1990, according to the lattst census. 
Although the view from the freeway 
gives the impression of success and vi- 
tality, it has long been evident to local 
health and social service professionals 
that many residents suffer the effects 
of poverty. In 1987, a Hunger Task 
Force was formed (see box, p. 17) f o 
document the nature and extent of 
hunger, and develop and implement 
strategies to alleviate the problem. 
This task force, composed of represen- 
tatives from local private and public 
educational, health, social service and 
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More than one way to 
describe a problem 



In popular usage, "hunger" can 
mean anything from stomach pangs 
after skipped lunch to famine which 
takes a devastating toll in human lives. 

Today many experts believe a more 
useful term is "food insecurity." Those 
involved in hunger research say "food 
insecurity" is a broader term that en- 
compasses not only the physical mani- 
festations of hunger but such social is- 
sues as the availability and afford- 
ability of food. 

This wider definition enables 
people to work on longer-term solu- 
tions. Hunger is seen not in isolation 
but as part of a continuum ranging 
from food security, to insecurity and 
hunger. "Food insecurity," for ex- 
ample, would describe a household 
where food supplies are limited. In 
this situation, families adopt strategies 
for survival that include smaller por- 
tions, smaller meals, or stretching 
meals by modifying ingredients. As 
the situation worsens, the level of food 
insecurity increases. Adults start cut- 
ting back on amounts or skipping 
meals entirely. There might be two to 
three different levels of food insecurity 
before the family reached a level 
where they can be said to be experi- 
encing hunger. 

Food security requires that a vari- 
ety of foods be available through nor- 
mal channels — not at soup kitchens 
or food pantries. It also requires that 
food be accessible both economically 
and geographically. If the grocery 
store is three miles away and there is 
no means of transportation or money 
to buy food, then it is not considered 
accessible. 

The food must also be nutritionally 
adequate and safe. It is extremely diffi 



cult to buy nutritionally adequate food 
at a neighborhood cc nience or li- 
quor store. The source of the food 
must also be reliable. 

Food insecurity means there is not 
ready access to nutritious, safe, accept- 
able food through regular means. 
There must also be choice. A house- 
hold is insecure in its food supply if 
there are only potatoes to eat. Having 
to rely on charities such as emergency 
food pantries or soup kitchens is an in- 
dication of food insecurity. 

Hunger is sometimes defined as a 
condition in which people lack the ba- 
sic food calories and nutrients needed 
for fully active, healthy lives. Under- 
nutrition refers to inadequate intake 
of food energy (measured by calories) 
and malnutrition is a failure to obtain 
nutrient requirements. Most hunger in 
this country is cyclical, occurring the 
last 2 weeks of the month when pay- 
checks and food stamps run out. 

Poverty guidelines riginated in the 
1960s when the federal government 
designed the "economy food plan," 
which consisted of a minimally ad- 
ecuate market basket of staple foods. 
Using the 1955 USDA Survey of Food 
Consumption, it was determined that 
an average family of three spent ap- 
proximately one-third of its income on 
food. Therefore, any family which was 
spending the average one-tlvrd on 
food, but found the amount was too 
small to purchase the minimal-diet 
food plan, could be classified as pooi . 
The poverty line hat been adjusted 
yearly, using the Consumer Price Index 
(CPI), and accounting for family size. 

In 1993, 39.3 million people in the 
United States (15% of the population) 
lived below the poverty level. —Editor 



religious agencies undertook a re- 
search project to survey people stand- 
ing in line for free food in Contra 
Costa County. 

The Hunger Task Force undertook 
a systematic assessment of the 
county's hunger problem in 1987 and 
again in 1992. For both studies, they 
compiled county statistics indicating 
the number of people served by chari- 
table and public food assistance pro- 
grams from soup kitchens to school 
lunch programs. Task force members 
then interviewed more than 325 
people who received free food from 
emergency food pantries, soup kitch- 
ens and USDA commodity distribu- 
tion sites. These emergency food re- 
cipients were asked to provide 
information about their housing, 
health and general economic situa- 
tions, as well as why they asked for 
help and how often they or members 
of their family went to bed hungry. 

The results of the studies were dis- 
turbing. While the numbers of people 
going hungry do not nearly equal 
those of counties such as Los Angeles, 
which have large urban areas, it is evi- 
dent that hunger exists and is increas- 
ing in an area previously considered 
immune to such problems. Emergency 
food pantries, which provide recipi- 
ents with a 3-day supply of food, had 
already seen a 39'7< increase in the 
numbers they were serving from 1985- 
87; bv 1987, they were serving 5,240 
people per month. Three new soup 
kitchens opened that year, bringing to 
eight the total number of places where 
families could come for a hot meal. Of 
those eight, four served meals daily or 
during weekdays, while the other half 
offered meals much less often. 

In 1987, these soup kitchens were 
aireadv serving twice to three times 
the anticipated number of people — 
an estimated 900 per month. The 
USDA commodity distribution sites 
were handing out a relatively attrac- 
tive basket of food, including 5-pound 
blocks of American cheese, to 13,000 
people per month. 

Bv 1992, the situation had wors- 
ened noticeably, especially for chil- 
dren. Although fewer people lined up 
for food dispensed at USDA sites 
(11,600 compared to 13,000 five years 
earlier) the food bags were smaller 
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and inconsistent, often not including 
all the staples provided in the earlier 
bags. Soup kitchens were now serving 
an estimated 2,000 people per month. 
But the largest increase was borne by 
the food pantries, which served 11,000 
people per month in 1992 — double 
the numbers served just 5 years ear- 
lier. 

The profile of hunger 

In 1992, children under 18 ac- 
counted for 43'/! of those who received 
free food, compared to 34'/! of recipi- 
ents in 1987. This finding is consistent 
with a nationwide profile of free food 
recipients completed by the Second 
Harvest National Food Bank Network 
in late 1993 (see sidebar, p. 14). In 
Contra Costa in 1992, almost one in five 
beneficiaries was under the age of six. 
This is particularly disturbing since 
the effects of hunger, physical as well 
as psychological, can last a lifetime. 

Asked how often they went hungry 
on a scale ranging from never to al- 
ways, half of the adults reported going 
without food sometimes or often. Fif- 
teen percent of children went to bed 
hungrv at least on occasion, with some 
parents indicating this happened on a 
regular basis. 

Neither the breakup of the nuclear 
familv nor transience could explain 
the prevalence of hunger in Contra 
Costa in 1992. Two-parent families 
made up the largest group of people 
who sought food aid (table 1). Three- 
quarters of all recipients rented or 
owned housing (table 2). Almost all 
(98%) lived in the county, with half 
having lived in Contra Costa for more 
than 4 years. 

The ethnic makeup of those who 
stood in line for free food in 1992 mir- 
rored the ethnic makeup of the 
countv's known poor. Whites repre- 
sented the largest group, making up 
45 c /( of recipients. Blacks accounted for 
36'/ of recipients, while Hispanics 
made up 16%, Asians 2'/c and Native 
Americans l'"< . The largest discrep- 
ancy between emergency food recipi- 
ents and the general poverty popula- 
tion was for Asians, who made up 
almost 10" of people in poverty, yet 
accounted for only 2% of those who 
sought emergency food. Further study 
is needed to determine if the emer- 



gency food network could do more to 
reach out to these communities in 
more culturally appropriate ways. 

The recipients' stated reasons for 
seeking food included losing their jobs 
or being injured and unable to work 
(table 3). The prevailing feeling was 
one of shame for needing free food. 
Many stated that they were "hard 
workers" who never dreamed they 



TABLE 1. Recipient family types 



Two-parent families 


28% 


Single males 


23% 


Single-parent families ■ 


19% 


Adult families without kids 


17% 


Adult families with unrelated kids 


7% 


Single females 


6% 


TABLE 2. Where emergency food recipients live 


Rent apartment 


40% 


Rent house 


19% 


Homeless, on the street 


11% 


Rent room 


8% 


Homeless, live with family members/friends 


7% 


Own their home 


4% 


Own/rent a mobile home 


4% 


Homeless, stay at a shelter/mission 


4% 


Homeless, sleep in a car/RV/van 


2% 


Homeless, stay at hotel/motel 


1% 



TABLE 3. Why people need emergency food 
attlstance 



• They run out of food stamps 

• They separate from their spouse 

• They lose their job and become unemployed 

• They experience unusual medical and other 
expenses 

• They have an injury accident and are unable to 
work 

• They apply for aid but aren't receiving it yet 



would come to rely on charity to feed 
their family. 

Minimum wage is not enough 

It is not hard to understand why 
someone would face household food 
shortages when trying to support a 
family of three on $657 a month, 
which was the average income for a 
family of this size in the 1992 study. 
This amount is 30% below the poverty 
level. It is expected to cover all living 
expenses for a month. In addition to 
food, this includes housing, utilities, 
supplies, clothing, transportation and 
child care costs. Most of these ex- 
penses are fixed costs; the rent is not 
negotiable with the landlord and bus 
fare is a set amount. After the bills are 
paid, there is often no money left for 
food. 

As in other areas of the state, the 
average family spent almost half of its 
income on housing. Another 13% went 
to utilities, water and telephone. Since 
fewer than two in five emergency food 
recipients owned cars, thev relied on 
walking or public transportation. 
Some recipients walked several miles 
to get a meal at a soup kitchen. 

Even those working full time for 
minimum wage could not stay out of 
poverty. While slightly more than half 
(52%) of the adults surveyed were out 
of work, another 16% were employed 
at low-wage jobs ranging from factory 
and automotive jobs to child care. The 
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Who are the hungry? 



Contrary to what most people be- 
lieve, the hungry are not primarily 
transients, homeless or even adults on 
welfare. Children and the elderly 
make up the largest groups of the 
nation's hungry — children 43%, eld- 
erly 22% — according to a recent sur- 
vey by Second Harvest, the national 
food bank network. 

Hunger is also creeping into the 
middle class, according to a Tufts Uni- 
versity study. From 1989 to 1992, pov- 
erty rose 21% in suburbs, compared to 
5% in inner cities — a significant find- 
ing since rates of hunger closely follow 
poverty rates. 

March 1994 findings from Second 
Harvest's nationwide survey con- 
firmed that emergency food programs 
are now widespread in the suburbs. 
Because Second Harvest serves 26 mil- 
lion people a year, a number close to 
the estimated 30 million hungry in this 
country, its survey results are consid- 
ered strong indicators of national hun- 
ger needs. 

The survey also found: 

• Food bank clients are not only the 
poorest of the poor, transients and the 
homeless. Of free food recipients, 77% 
live in stable housing. Food banks and 
food stamps, in fact, do little to reduce 
hunger among the homeless who lack 
kitchens to store and prepare food. 

• Most clients are in the labor force 
or recently unemployed: 60% have 
gotten help less than a year; 32% less 
than 3 months. 

• Unemployment and underem- 
ployment are the chief reasons people 
seek food. Of Second Harvest client 
households, almost one-third have a 
worker in the labor force. Of unem- 
ployed clients, 66.5% are actively seek- 
ing work; 44% have been out of work a 
year or more. 

• Even though many needy and 
hungry people work, the prevalence of 
low-wage jobs often leads to inad- 
equate household incomes: 88% of cli- 



ent households earned less than 
$14,000 a year — under the poverty 
threshold. The federal minimum wage 
of $4.25 an hour equals about $800 a 
month or $9,600 a year, almost $2,000 
below the poverty line for a family of 
one adult and two children in 1993. 

Who is hungry: nationwide 

John Cook, Research Director at 
Tufts University's Center on Hunger, 
Poverty and Nutrition Policy, con- 
firmed that poverty and hunger are on 
the rise nationally, particularly in sub- 
urban areas. From 1973 to 1992, pov- 
erty rose 76% in suburbs, 56% in inner 
cities and 36% in rural areas. Part of 
this change is due to demographics as 
more people move to suburbs and cit- 
ies from rural areas. But it also reflects 



economic conditions leading to hard 
times, which many people try to hide, 
he said. 

People may look affluent, Cook said, 
but "Then you discover they come to 
your food pantry. Then you find out 
they've been laid off, and they're sweat- 
ing their mortgage payments." 

Compared to images of malnour- 
ished and starving children in Africa, 
hunger in America is largely invisible 
and often cyclical, occurring in the last 
2 weeks of the month when paychecks 
and food relief run out. Hunger dis- 
proportionately affects children, 
whose chronic undernourishment can 
lead to permanent losses in learning 
and development. 

The Communuity Childhood Hun- 
ger Identification Project (CCHIP) — 



How to help 

Farmers are waging a war against hunger not only by producing food, but 
by donating their surpluses to the needy. 

F.O.O.D. Crops in Castroville provides a prime example. The volunteer 
food distribution effort, started by growers working with food assistance 
agencies, serves Monterey, Santa Cruz and San Benito counties. Growers 
and shippers who want to donate surplus produce can call the organiza- 
tion, which picks up and delivers the food to local food banks. By working 
with the agency, donors are assured that the produce is not channeled into 
secondary markets, they obtain protection under the Good Samaritan Law 
and they receive receipts for the tax deductible donations. 

The service has expanded quickly, said F.O.O.D. Crops director Leslie 
Sunny. The group moved 2.8 million pounds of food in 1993 and 4.3 mil- 
lion pounds in 1994. "This year it has been so successful that we took in 
more than the tri-county area could handle," she said. The excess food was 
directed to California Emergency Foodlink, a nonprofit agency that picks 
up food that cannot be used or stored by a single food bank and distributes 
it to others in the state. 

It is impossible to quantify the volume of food donated statewide by 
growers because most of it is contributed directly to local food banks, but 
the amount handled by Foodlink alone in 1994 totaled 15 million pounds. 

Contacts for growers wishing to donate surplus food include: 

• F.O.O.D. CROPS (800) 331 -FOOD 

• California Emergency Foodlink (800) 283-9000 

• Second Harvest (800) 771-2303, which can refer growers to the closest 
local foodbank. 
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considered one of the most rigorous 
and comprehensive studies of child- 
hood hunger ever conducted in the 
United States — found that 23% of 
U.S. families with young children are 
either hungry or at risk of being hun- 
gry. Five million children (from 12% of 
all families with children under 12) 
were going to bed hungry. Children 
from another 11% were at risk. 

CCHIP conducted house-by-house 
surveys of 2,335 low-income house- 
holds in seven states, including Cali- 
fornia. Surveyed households had in- 
comes of 185% poverty level or less, 
and at least one child under age 12. 
(For a family of four, 185% of poverty 
level was $26,520 in 1993.) People 
were asked eight questions relating to 
hunger. If they answered yes to five of 
the questions, they were considered 
hungry. If they answered yes to four 
or less, they were considered at risk of 
being hungry, said Laurie True, a se- 
nior policy analyst with California 
Food Policy Advocates, who helped 
produce the report. 

The report documented that al- 
though the majority of low-income 
families were either hungry or at risk 
of being hungry, some had found 
ways to cope, either by relying on rela- 
tives or depending on emergency as- 
sistance, True said. 

Who is hungry: California 

Overall, California ranks 14th 
among the states in numbers of hun- 
gry people, with 13.2% of its popula- 
tion experiencing hunger, according to 
a 1992 analysis by Tufts University. 

The CCHIP study further illumi- 
nated the hunger problems of low- 
income Californians in the Central 
Valley, with low-income households 
surveyed in Fresno, King, Stanislaus 
and Tulare counties. More than half 
(57%) said they ran out of money to 
buy food at least once a year; 36% re- 
lied on emergency food programs 




Statistics show that an increasing number of children go to bed hungry. Here, children 
bed down In a homeless shelter In Northern California. People working full time for 
minimum wage often do not make enough to stay out of poverty. 



such as soup kitchens, food pantries 
and commodity foods; and 62% relied 
on friends and relatives for help in 
feeding their children. 

Even those who worked full-time 
were not always able to make enough 
to avoid the risk of hunger, the report 
noted. The California families also 
spent on average 44% of their income 
on housing. 

The CCHIP study called for loosen- 
ing restrictions on eligibility and mak- 
ing additional efforts to reach those 
who are eligible but do not receive 
emergency food aid. 

Who is hungry: LA. County 

A 1990 Los Angeles County Coop- 
erative Extension survey revealed 
again that children were the largest 
class of the hungry: 76% of emergency 
food recipients were families with 
children. Barbara Turner, Los Angeles 
County CE home economist, reported 
that among those surveyed, the aver- 
age monthly income for a family of four 
was $834, or $224 below poverty level. 

Families on average spent 60% of 
their income on housing, twice the 
amount the government considers to 



be the "maximum affordable." The av- 
erage food budget for a family of four 
was 59% less than the amount recom- 
mended by the Thrifty Food Plan, 
which is the government's calculation 
of the bare minimum needed for a nu- 
tritionally adequate diet. 

The federal government will at- 
tempt to measure the nation's hunger 
problem by including questions about 
food security on its 1995 annual Cur- 
rent Population Survey conducted in 
April. The questions are designed to 
measure several levels of "food insecu- 
rity," from people who are at risk to 
those who are skipping meals, going 
to bed hungry, or otherwise actively 
experiencing hunger. 

This is the first time the govern- 
ment has tried to institutionalize a 
measurement, according to Cook. "We 
will have hunger and food insecurity 
estimates the same way we have pov- 
, erty estimates,'? he said. —Editor 

Material for this sidebar was derived from 
publications of Second Harvest, Tufts 
University, th ■ Community Childhood 
Hunger Identification Project and Los An- 
geles Co'- nty Cooperative Extension. 
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Hunger and 
public policy 



In the mid-1970s, hunger in this 
country fell to an all-time low, largely 
due to the Great Society initiatives of 
the 1960s. Since then, cutbacks in food, 
job and housing programs, coupled 
with a long-term decline in workers' 
real wages, have spurred hunger rates. 
With the recent recession, the situation 
worsened further. Tufts University's 
Center on Hunger, Poverty and Nutri- 
tion Policy estimated that 30 million 
Americans were hungry in 1991 — a 
54% increase sin.ce 1984. 

Responding to the visible signs of 
hunger in their communities, private 
citizens have established close to 
150,000 food pantries and soup kitch- 
ens nationwide — most of them since 
1980. Today more than half of Ameri- 
cans contribute to hunger relief, dis- 
tributing as much as $4 billion of food 
annually. 

But the private feeding movement 
has not been able to close the gap left 
by federal cutbacks. Why? Because the 
size and efficiency of federal food pro- 
grams dwarfs even the extraordinary 
efforts of private citizens. After the 
cutbacks of the 1980s, federal food 
programs still provide $39 billion to 
the needy — 10 times the amount pri- 
vate charities have mustered. 

'The private.feeding movement can 
provide part of the solution to hunger, 
but it is neither possible nor appropri- 
ate for private charities to take the 
place of government programs," said 
Mary Fujii, UC home economist in 
Contra Costa County. "Soup kitchens 
and food pantries must depend on do- 
nated food, and supplies vary according 
to the wealth of communities. Even 
well-stocked facilities sometimes run 
out of food and turn people away. 
Charities cannot offer consistent sup- 
plies of staple foods, much less food that 
is nutritionally balanced. Donated food 
is least plentiful in the neediest places." 

While federal food programs are as- 
sisting more people than ever before 
— 39 million, or one in six Americans 
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Federal assistance has not kept pace with the. numbers of people requiring emergency 
food. Charities and religious organizations, when they can, shoulcer an increasing 
amount of the need. Here volunteers in Contra Costa County inspect and sort donated 
food destined for free food baskets. 



— the programs themselves are inad- 
equately funded and the benefits they 
provide fall short of the need. These 
programs include the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram, the Special Supplemental Food 
Program for Women, Infants and Chil- 
dren (W1C), and the School Breakfast 
and School Lunch programs. 

For instance, a statewide survey 
conducted by the California Commu- 
nity Childhood Hunger Identification 
Project (CCHIP) found that 39% of 
households receiving food stamps still 
experienced hunger, with monthly 
benefits lasting only 2 weeks. Contra 
Costa County figures show that emer- 
gency food recipients there receive an 
average of 50 cents per meal in food 
stamps. 

CCHIP also found that food stamps 
are underutilized, with less than half 
(48%) of those eligible actually receiv- 
ing them. Reasons tor not participat- 
ing included lack of knowledge about 
the program, embarrassment, trans- 
portation difficulties and language 
problems. 

Statewide, only 30% of eligible 
women, infants and children receive 
WIC benefits. The reasons are numer- 
ous. For one, WIC receives only two- 
thirds of full funding. As a result, 
health departments change categories 
of eligibility and reduce outreach ef- 
forts. Of those who remain eligible, 
fewer are aware of relief programs. 
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Nevertheless, federal food programs 
are highly effective as far as they go. 
The General Accounting Office has 
calculated that every dollar spent on 
WIC prenatal care saves up to $4.21 in 
Medicaid costs Inadequate funding of 
WIC means that nationwide nearly 3.5 
million women and children are un- 
able to participate. 

The school lunch program is highly 
effective, with 98% of schools partici- 
pating; for poor children this may be 
the only meal in the day. But other 
statewide figures show only 25% of 
eligible children receive school break- 
fasts, and 6% of eligible children re- 
ceive summer food service. The rea- 
sons include administrative barriers, 
inadequate outreach and the stigma of 
participating. 

Full funding of all existing federal 
food programs would cost an addi- 
tional $10 billion a year, less than 1% 
of total federal spending, and could 
eliminate hunger in this country by 
the year 2000, according to the 
Medford Declaration to End Hunger 
in the U.S., which was endorsed by 
more than 3,000 national leaders and 
organizations in 1991. — Editor 

Material for this sidebar was derived 
from publications of Bread for the World, 
Tufts University, the General Accounting 
Office, the Contra Costa County Hunger 
Task Force and CCHIP. 
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remaining 32% were homemakers, stu- 
dents, retired or disabled adults. For 
those who did work, the mathematics 
were discouraging. The minimum 
wage is $4.25 per hour. Yet it would 
have to be $6.00 per hour for a family 
of three to be above the poverty line 
and able to afford life's basics. 

The Food Stamp program is the 
USDA entitlement program meant to 
supplement a family's food budget to 
alleviate hunger. Yet over half of those 
who stood in line for free food also re- 
ceived food stamps every month. They 
still depended on charity because, for 
most food stamp recipients, one 
month's allocation is only enough to 
buy food for two weeks. The average 
monthly food stamp benefit for a fam- 
ily of three in Contra Costa is now 
$134, or 50 cents per meal per person. 

Budget cuts in other social service 
areas have combined to make the situ- 
ation even more dire. Recipients of 
free food who depend on Aid to Fami- 
lies with Dependent Children, Supple- 
mental Security Income or Social Secu- 
rity benefits, have seen their benefits 
decrease during the last 5 years due to 
inflation and cuts in state spending. 

Hunger increased in 1992 

In 1992 Contra Costa food pantries 
distributed food to 125,000 people. 
More than 250,000 meals were served 
at soup kitchens. It is clear that food 
pantries and soup kitchens, most 
sponsored by religious and nonprofit 
organizations, are taking on a larger 
role in the battle against hunger. Yet, 
even though they serve as a crucial 
stop-gap, they cannot be considered 
the long-term solution to hunger. 

Comparing data from the two hun- 
ger surveys yielded disturbing results. 
Emergency food pantries and soup 
kitchens served nearly twice as many 
people in 1992 as they did in 1987. 
Among their recipients were increas- 
ing numbers of children who went to 
bed hungry, as well as adults who 
found it necessary to skip meals. 
Clearly, both the number of people ex- 
periencing hunger and the severity of 
their need had grown — at n rate ex- 
ceeding the capability of emergency 
food providers. 

The choice between homelessness 
and hunger is a real one which many 
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families conf-oit constantly. In 1992 a 
quarter of food recipients were home- 
less, a small decrease from 1987, when 
319c of recipients were homeless, liv- 
ing in a shelter, car, motel, or with 
family or friends. While this may 
strike one as an optimistic figure on 
the surface, it also suggests the possi- 
bility that many do not have enough 
money for both food and housing. 
When confronted with the difficult 
choice of spending their last remaining 
dollars on shelter or food, more are 
now choosing to stay housed as long 
as possible and taking their chances on 
handouts of food for themselves and 
their children. Although anyone can 
line up to eat at a soup kitchen when 
it's open, such facilities depend on 
charity and may run out of food. For 
the same reason, the food they offer 
may not be nutritionally adequate. 
While hungry people may obtain 3 
days' supply of groceries at food pan- 
tries and USDA sites, they are re- 
stricted to receiving this benefit twice 
every 6 months or once a month, re- 
spectively. Clearly, charities cannot 
fulfill the food needs of any family or 
even any one individual. 



Members of the Hunger Task Force 

American Cancer Society 
California Hunger Action Coalition 
Church Women United 
Contra Costa Food Bank 
Contra Costa Child Care Council 
Contra Costa County.Community 

Services Department 
Head Start Program 
Contra Costa County Health 

Services Department 
Child Health and Disability 

Prevention Program 
Office for Service Integration 
Prevention Program 
Public Health Nursing 
Senior Nutrition Program 
Women, Infants, and Children 

(WIC) Program 
Contra Costa Nutrition Council 
Contra Costa County Social 

Services Department 
Food Stamp Program 
Office on Aging 

Diablo Valley Dietetics Association 
League of Women Voters 
Loaves and Fishes Soup Kitchen 
Mt. Diablo Unitarian-Universalist 
Church 

University of California Cooperative 

Extension 
Expanded Food and Nutrition 

Education Program 
Volunteers of America 



Research promotes hunger relief 

The results of this research have 
been put to good use locally. Data 
from each report have been used by 
local providers of emergency food 10 
expand services into identified areas 
of need. After discovering in the 1987 
survey that food stamps were under- 
utilized by emergency food recipients, 
task force members decided to initiate 
a food stamp outreach campaign. 
Contra Costa County was the only 
county in the state to receive federal 
matching funds to implement such a 
program. In its 2 years of existence, 
this program helped increase food 
stamp usage in Contra Costa by 64% 
compared to an average increase of 
36% for the state. 

The studies have also been the im- 
petus behind expansion of local child 
nutrition programs. After reviewing 
the 1987 findings, the local school dis- 
trict with the highest rate of eligibility 
for free and reduced-priced school 
meals in the county reinstituted its 
school breakfast program. The next 
year an additional 10,000 needy stu- 
dents had breakfast available at 
school. The Hunger Task Force also 
succeeded in expanding summer feed- 
ing programs so that children had ac- 
cess to a nutritious meal when school 
was not in session. Since 1987, almost 
1,000 additional children have begun 
participating in the Summer Food Pro- 
gram. 

The Contra Costa County Food 
Bank has also responded to research 
results by starting the "Prepared 
Foods Program," where trained food 
bank staff collect wholesome foods do- 
nated by restaurants, caterers and 
other commercial food service opera- 
tions and take them to soup kitchens 
to feed the ever-growing number of 
guests. "Food for Children" is another 
program developed to meet the needs 
of preschool-aged children unable to 
participate in other food assistance 
programs. In this program, specially 
prepared bags of groceries are given 
each month to needy families with 
young children. 

Efforts continue 

Hunger Task Force members con- 
tinue to promote and facilitate the ex- 
pansion of publicly funded food assis- 
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Farmworker housing in crisis . . . 

How rural communities can 
learn from the Arvin experience 

Patricia Harrison 



tana? programs for children, pregnant 
and breast-feeding women, families 
and seniors. The University, through 
Cooperative Extension, has played, 
and should continue to play, an im- 
portant and appropriate role in this ef- 
fort. In the Contra Costa studies, the 
University's involvement was critical 
in providing the research tools en- 
abling those concerned to do a cred- 
ible job of documenting the problem 
and framing the issues. The survey 
tool used in the two studies was devel- 
oped, tested and validated by Coop- 
erative Extension, and nas been used 
statewide. 

Conditions change so that these 
programs will need continual support 
just to maintain an adequate level of 
service. Private agencies will continue 
to need technical information and 
training enabling them to meet the 
needs of the families who depend on 
them. A hunger survey is planned for 
1997 to monitor the situation. Until 
economic conditions change, and 
counties are hunger-free, the need for 
these collaborative efforts is still there. 
The task force's accomplishments re- 
flect the synergy of coordinated efforts 
reproducible anywhere. 



M. Lavender Fujii is Home Economist for 
adult programs in nutrition and foods at 
the Contra Costa County office of UC Co- 
operative Extension. Dorothy Conway, 
County WIC Director, and Fujii orga- 
nized the Contra Costa County Hunger 
Task Force with technical assistance from 
the County Health Department's Preven- 
tion Program. 

The author gratefully acknowledges 
members of the Hunger Task Force for 
their participation in the research and 
hunger abatement activities, especially 
John Bateson and Micliael Flood of the 
Contra Costa Food Bank, Amell Hinkle 
and Larry Cohen of the Prevention Pro- 
gram of the County Health Services De- ■ 
partnient. The survey instrument used 
was first developed by Linda Garcia, Coop- 
erative Extension Home Economist in 
Sonoma County and validated and refined 
by Amy Block joy of the State EFNEP of- 
fice of UC Cooperative Extension. 

Copies of the Hunger Task Force re- 
ports are available from the author. 



A greater percentage of seasonal 
agricultural workers and their 
families live in California on a 
year-round basis than ever before. 
Rural communities are facing seri- 
ous housing shortages; they must 
address farmworker needs rang- 
ing from short-term migrani facili- 
ties to permanpnt family resi- 
dences. Arvin, California, 
pioneered an effort to reduce the 
farmworker housing shortage by 
supporting the development of an 
innovative housing environment 
for 300 men. This experience, 
while not totally satisfactory, sug- 
gests guidelines for other rural 
communities to utilize as they 
look for ways to address their 
own local housing needs. 



The Bracero Program of the 1960s 
allowed Mexican farm laborers to 
be brought legally into California for 
short periods of time. Since the end of 
the program in 1965, rural communi- 
ties have faced increasingly serious 
and complex farmworker housing 
shortages as a greater number of farm- 
workers and their families have opted 
to obtain legal residence status and 
live in California instead of migrating 
from Mexico on a seasonal basis. U.S. 
Labor Department statistics confirm 
that seasonal workers now perform 
more than 807 ( of all California farm 
work. The number of farm employees 
in the state ranges from more than 
500,000 workers at peak season in Sep- 
tember to a reported low of 253,000 in 



February. Of this number it is esti- 
mated that 549c of seasonal workers 
and their families spend the entire 
year in the United States, while an- 
other 305! are essentially permanent 
residents, spending less than 4 months 
each year out of state. Seventy-eight 
percent of these workers said they 
would prefer not to travel beyond nor- 
mal commuting distances to work, but 
many do so for short periods as re- 
quired to earn a living wage. Thus, a 
demand for both affordable perma- 
nent housing and short-term housing 
for seasonal labor persists in most ru- 
ral areas. 

The growing year-round presence 
of seasonal agricultural workers in ru- 
ral communities has led to severe 
housing shortages and documented 
cases of overcrowding, rent gouging, 
and families or single men living in 
unsafe and unhealthy circumstances, 
such as sheds, backyards, cars, or out- 
doors throughout California. Newspa- 
per reports of deplorable housing con- 
ditions often cast responsibility for 
these circumstances onto growers or 
rural communities, without discussing 
the statewide scope, magnitude, and 
complexity of the housing problems. 

Rural communities face several ob- 
stacles in their efforts to address the 
seasonal farmworker housing crisis. 
Federal and state support for low- 
income rural housing has declined 
significantly in the last 15 years. In 
many areas suburban expansion into 
agricultural regions has raised land 
values and reduced the availability of 
land for low-income housing. Califor- 
nia growers increasingly rely on farm 
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The population of Arvln swells from 10,000 to 16,000 during growing and 
harvesting season. The city built bunk-style housing to address the 
chronic shortage of farmworker accommodations. 



labor contractors to supply seasonal 
workers, and have reduced the num- 
ber of grower-operated seasonal labor 
housing units. The California Depart- 
ment of Housing and Community De- 
velopment reports that registered em- 
ployee housing sites declined from a 
high of over 5,000 in 1968 to just over 
1,000 in 1994. Worsening economic 
and political conditions in Mexico and 
Central America have led iO an in- 
crease in illegal immigration, further 
compounding rural housing problems. 
Solutions to rural housing shortages 
require careful assessment of 
farmworker housing needs in specific 
regions of the state, innovative and 
cost-effective approaches to housing 
design, and effective partnerships 
among communities, government 
funding agencies, and nonprofit hous- 
ing providers to overcome these chal- 
lenges. 



Arvin, a small agricultural commu- 
nity located in Kern County near 
Bakersfield, California, embarked on a 
housing project to reduce serious sea- 
sonal housing shortages in its area. Ex- 
amination of Arvin's experiences in 
the development and operation of an 
innovative housing approach offers 
significant information and guidelines 
for other communities that may be 
contemplating housing programs in 
their own areas. 

Arvin's farmworker housing project 

Normally, Arvin is a community of 
around 10,000 people. But its popula- 
tion swells by 4,000 to 6,000 individu- 
als during peak growing and harve st 
seasons. Concerned that affordable, 
decent housing be available for its 
short-term residents, the community 
agreed to sponsor construction of a 
300-man bunk housing environment 



within town limits. A local developer 
proposed construction of bunk-type 
trailer dwellings for male seasonal em- 
ployees to reduce the local housing 
need and provide an innovative, cost- 
effective alternative. The developer 
emphasized the importance of its co- 
operative private-public venture as a 
first step in solving the state's farm- 
worker housing crisis, and envisioned 
a system of such housing centers 
throughout the state. 

Some local growers and labor con- 
tractors were asked to participate in the 
financing and to rent or purchase blocks 
of beds for their employees, but all re- 
fused, declaring they could house work- 
ers in grower-owned housing or in low- 
fee hotels in Bakersfield for less. Arvin 
also invited the Housing Authority of 
Kern County to become involved, but 
the authority declined, predicting that 
the project was not financially viable. 
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Trailers initially meant to house single 
men were converted to family use and 
quickly filled. (Photos by Suzanne Paisley) 

Nonetheless, Arvin decided to pro- 
ceed, funded by private investors and 
city loan guarantees. The $3-million 
village opened for occupancy in Octo- 
ber 1992. The fenced site included 50 
trailers housing six men each, a recre- 
ation building, and a combination gro- 
cery, laundry and administrative 
building. Bunk trailers surrounded a 
large soccer field at the center of the 
site; two tennis courts were con- 
structed; and parking was located out- 
side a controlled entry gate. Each 
trailer was a complete living unit with 
six bunk beds, a small kitchen, 
shower, and toilet spaces; and each 
complied with the minimal standards 
of the Employee Housing Act for farm 
labor housing. The opening was her- 
alded in the local press as an example 
of the private sector's capacity to cre- 



atively address the region's 
critical farmworker housing 
shortage. 

However, the housing 
project did not perform as 
predicted. Despite the 
developer's market re- 
search, only 16 men rented 
bunks in the first 7 months 
of operation. Disturbed by 
this outcome, as well as 
other aspects of the project 
management, the City of 
Arvin took over operation 
in April 1993. A former city 
treasurer was asked to man- 
age the project and its finances. City 
officials obtained permission from the 
California Department of Housing and 
Community Development to convert 
one bunk in each of the trailers to a 
fold-out double bed for couples. Re- 
named Arvin Village, the develop- 
ment was reopened for family hous- 
ing. Within 3 weeks all dwellings were 
rented and there was a waiting list of 
more than 80 families. 

The grocery store was stocked with 
items requested by residents, tennis 
courts were converted to basketball 
courts, picnic areas were constructed 
around the soccer field, and the recre- 
ation building was stocked with activi- 
ties for adults and children. Arvin Vil- 
lage began to function smoothly and 
long-range plans were implemented 
for site maintenance, improvements, 
and payment on the project debt. 

However, Arvin Village's recovery 
experienced a serious setback during 
the winter of 1993-94, when prolonged 
rainfall and freezing weather caused 
roofs to leak, walls to warp and floors 
to buckle. The freezing weather also 
damaged crops and caused wide- 
spread unemployment. Workers un- 
able to pay the monthly 'ent "moved 
out in droves," according to City Man- 
ager Thomas Payne. "Everything that 
could go wrong did go wrong," he re- 
counted. By April, occupancy had 
dropped to just six families and 15 
men. With the end of poor weather, 
the dwellings were repaired and farm 
employment was restored. Families re- 
turned to the project and today it is 
running at full capacity. Yet the project 
still faces persistent long-range prob- 



lems: high maintenance costs and rents 
that are unaffordable for unemployed 
workers. 

Lessons from Arvin 

What can be learned from Arvin's 
housing project that can be of use to 
other rural communities contemplat- 
ing farmworker housing solutions? 
Despite disappointing and costly set- 
backs, Arvin remains generally sup- 
portive of its effort to create affordable 
dwellings for its seasonal farmworker 
population. The community is cur- 
rently exploring ways to generate 
more subsidized financing and to de- 
velop housing units more appropriate 
for families. The original project inves- 
tors have also remained firmly behind 
the project, despite the setbacks. None 
has asked for repayment of their origi- 
nal investment; several investors told 
the city manager they feel a "moral re- 
sponsibility" to Arvin Village. 

An analysis of the steps this small 
community took to address its 
farmworker housing shortage can of- 
fer important information for other ru- 
ral areas as they consider projects to 
meet their own housing needs. Seven 
significant guidelines are suggested bv 
examination of Arvin Village's devel- 
opment. 

Assess needs of the area. Arvin's 
farmworker housing shortage was 
well documented in reports such as 
Kern County's Comprehensive Hous- 
ing Affordability Strategy (CHAS), a 
recent Housing Market Survey pre- 
pared for the Housing Authority of the 
County of Kern (HACK), and employ- 
ment statistics from the California Em- 
ployment Development Department 
(EDD). According to 1990 EDD statis- 
tics, Kern County employed about 
23,000 seasonal workers during its 
peak season. While the EDD statistics 
did not report the number of these sea- 
sonal workers who were county resi- 
dents at that time, the CHAS esti- 
mated that about 9,200 were resident 
seasonal workers and almost 14,000 
were migrant laborers from other ar- 
eas. The 1993 CHAS targeted the 
Arvin area as desperately needing 
affordable low-income housing for 
both resident and migrant farm- 
worker families. 
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The county housing author- 
ity manages 280 units of sea- 
sonal migrant farmworker hous- 
ing for the California Office of 
Migrant Services. These units, 
which are open 6 months of the 
year, are always in high de- 
mand. In addition, Kern County 
has 33 registered bunkhouse fa- 
cilities housing 837 employees, 
predominantly male, on a sea- 
sonal basis. Privately rented 
dwellings, many in substandard 
condition, can also be found in Arvin. 
A survey prepared for HACK in 1991 
indicated that Arvin 1-u.d "no vacancy" 
in rentals. 

Arvin Village's success as a family 
housing unit demonstrates the need 
for affordable family housing. The 
plan to house 300 men at one location 
may have contributed to the original 
project's failure. Questioned by local 
labor contractors, male migrant work- 
ers expressed concern about potential 
fights, alcohol abuse, and theft in an 
all-male environment. Those concerns, 
coupled with the 5180-per-man 
monthly bunk rental, may have dis- 
couraged many renters. 

Match housing types to needs. 
Previous research based on interviews 
with farmworkers indicates that each 
agricultural region of the state has spe- 
cific and different housing needs 
based on three factors: the length of 
stay of seasonal and migrant workers, 
the presence or absence of complete 
families, and farmworkers' ability to 
afford housing. According to the Cali- 
fornia Institute for Rural Studies, the 
greatest percentage of year-round resi- 
dent farmworker families live in the 
farming regions of the Central Valley. 
California's north central and south 
coast regions have greater percentages 
of migrant male workers traveling 
without families. Knowing the term of 
residence and the presence or absence 
of complete families is essential to 
planning housing types. 

Bunk trailers in manageable num- 
bers can work for males traveling 
alone but are unsuitable for families, 
especially for extended periods of 
time. At Arvin Village, six individuals, 
including parents and children rang- 
ing from infants to teenagers, may be 




Freezing weather and unemployment took 
their toll on the housing complex where 
"everything that could go wrong did," ac- 
cording to one city official. (Photo by 
Suzanne Paisley) 

crowded into a 392-square-foot space, 
limiting activities to little beyond 
sleeping and eating. Privacy is mini- 
mal. Storage for clothing and personal 
belongings is inadequate and the ab- 
sence of outdoor clotheslines necessi- 
tates hanging laundry on porch rail- 
ings or using costly clotl-.T d.»crs. The 
potential for energy savings through 
cross ventilation and good thermal in- 
sulation was ignored in the original 
design. The regimented placement and 
uniform color treatment of the dwell- 
ings created the somewhat dehuman- 
izing appearance of barracks instead 
of a pleasant residential community. 

Housing alternatives and innova- 
tive, cost-saving methods must be ex- 
plored. There is a need for a variety of 
living situations including year-round 
enclaves of small family dwellings 
with common recreation and laundry 
facilities; short-term, male-focused, 
bunk-type environments in the form 
of hostels; roadside rests with toilet, 
laundry facilities and farmworker 
campgrounds; efficiency units for 
men; and multifamily rental units. 
Comprehensive assessment of the 
farmworker population can result in 
responsible projects tailored to local 
demands. 

Affordability is a significant fac- 
tor. Rent for Arvin's family dwellings 
is $450 per month, including utilities. 
This is high when compared to rents 
of between $135 and $210 per month 
charged by California's Office of Mi- 
grant Services' (OMS) family centers 
for larger and more pleasant two- and 
three-bedroom dwellings. The OMS 
centers are affordable for families in 



part because the low rents are 
subsidized by state funds, al- 
though there have been efforts 
in recent years to raise rates. . 
The National Agricultural 
Workers Survey reports the av- 
erage annual income of sea- 
sonal workers is between $5,000 
and $7,500. Using the standard 
government estimate of 3095 of 
income for housing, rents for in- 
dividuals should average be- 
tween $125 and $185 per month 
for singles, and between $250 and $375 
per month for working couples. 

Clearly, Arvin needs some type of 
external rent subsidy for residents if it 
is to operate year-round and repay the 
project debt. Farmworkers are willing 
to contribute to the rent, but their abil- 
ity to pay is limited by their incomes. 
Innovative and cost-effective housing 
designs are key factors in addressing 
the issue of affordability. 

Supervise specifications and 
construction closely. Arvin failed to 
employ professional consultants re- 
sponsible to the community for knowl- 
edgeable assessment of materials and 
construction methods and for inspec- 
tion of the dwellings as they were 
built. The absence of expert advice re- 
sulted in what many believed to be 
poorly constructed dwellings requir- 
ing costly maintenance. 

Consult with local growers. Arvin 
sought participation of some growers, 
but failed to create a working partner- 
ship. Yet growers, as members of the 
rural community, can lend expertise 
about the numbers of seasonal work- 
ers, their needs, periods of employ- 
ment, and most importantly, access to 
land suitable for farmworker housing. 
Arvin was able to purchase a large site 
within town limits. But other commu- 
nities may not have available proper- 
ties and will need to draw upon land 
parcels owned by growers. Arvin's 
site permitted housing for 50 families 
in one location. Smaller housing en- 
claves with reduced concentrations of 
farmworkers may be an alternative for 
regions concerned about the overall 
impact of farmworker housing 
projects on local traffic patterns, and 
integration and acceptance of the 
housing into the local fabric. 
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Solicit suggestions from work- 
ers. Farmworkers can offer valu- 
able information about appropriate 
housing types, contribute to project 
costs through payment of reason- 
able rents, and be responsible for 
effective project management 
through participation in tenant 
committees. At many housing fo- 
rums farmworkers have expressed 
their desire for clean, safe, and af- 
fordable housing, and they harbor 
few illusions about the housing 
amenities they can afford. Until the 
city assumed management of Arvin 
Village, suggestions from local sea- 
sonal workers were not solicited. 
Ongoing consultation with families 
on products for the store, planned 
recreational activities, and griev- 
ances has produced a sense of 
"ownership" among residents 
which in turn has promoted tenant 
responsibility for community be- 
havior and maintenance. 

Build effective partnerships with 
government and nonprofit entities. 
Arvin joined forces with a develop- 
ment group in the belief that its hous- 
ing concept was innovative and cost- 
effective. The town proceeded despite 
a warning by the Kern County Hous- 
ing Authority that the project was fi- 
nancially problematic. Arvin also 
failed to avail itself of existing state 
and federal funding sources, or con- 
sultation with experienced nonprofit 
housing and human service providers. 
• While state and federal funding for 
farmworker housing has been reduced 
in the last 15 years, nonprofit housing 
groups and county housing authorities 
have developed many /ental units and 
home ownership opportunities for 
low-income farmworker families. 
These housing developers and agen- 
cies can offer significant assistance 
with needs assessment and design, fi- 
nancing and construction, and long- 
term management and maintenance 
systems for farmworker housing. 

Nonprofit housing developers tend 
to focus on self-help housing for more 
successful farmworker families, and 
multifamily rental housing for lower- 
income families. In recent years, how- 
ever, they have begun to consider in- 
novative short-term rentals for 




Although the community suffered consid- 
erable setbacks, Arvln's experience can 
provide a valuable lesson for other com- 
munities considering farmworker housing. 
(Photo by Suzanne Paisley) 

migrant male workers and families in 
recognition of the variety of housing 
needs in the state. 

Besides providing affordable shel- 
ter, farmworker housing projects offer 
opportunities to educate residents and 
their children about work and lan- 
guage skills, legal and health issues, 
and cultural information that will help 
them function successfully in Califor- 
nia. Nonprofit housing groups often 
work with other service providers in 
child care, health, and education ser- 
vices to assist communities in tailoring 
programs to fit local needs and re- 
sources. Funding derived from com- 
prehensive partnerships have pro- 
duced successful farmworker housing 
projects throughout the staie. 

Conclusions 

Looking back to a time when mi- 
grant workers came to California for 
seasonal work and then returned to 
homes in Mexico denies the present re- 
ality. Most seasonal farmworkers and 
their families ln-e in California year- 
round and they desperately need de- 
cent, safe, and affordable hon ;ing if 
they are to obtain regular employ- 
ment, education and job training, and 



make a sustained contribution to 
the state's agricultural economy 
and rural community develop- 
ment. Innovative and cost-effective 
housing solutions are essential to 
meet critical housing shortages and 
address the range of short- and 
long-term housing settings this 
population group can afford. 

Leadership in solving the hous- 
ing crisis can best come from rural 
communities such as Ar in, which 
routinely confront housing short- 
ages and are most impacted by the 
inclusion of farmworker housing 
within their areas. While Arvin Vil- 
lage has a problematic history, its 
experience suggests that small ru- 
ral communities can initiate 
farmworker housing projects with 
positive results. Arvin's most sig- 
nificant problems arose from a lack 
of expertise in housing develop- 
ment and a failure to organize a co- 
operative approach to the project. De- 
spite the difficulties, 50 seasonal labor 
families now live in a decent setting, 
making productive contributions to 
the local economy. 

Many other challenges face agricul- 
tural communities: rapid population 
growth, demographic shifts, suburban 
encroachment, aging or inadequate in- 
frastructure, and the need to revitalize 
economic activities to balance or en- 
hance agribusiness. Comprehensive 
planning that provides for the housing 
needs of seasonal agricultural workers 
can help communities make respon- 
sible decisions about their environ- 
ment and the community's future. Ef- 
fective partnerships among rural 
communities, local growers, 
farmworker residents, and experi- 
enced local, state, and federal housing 
and human service agencies are key to 
sound project plannir"; and integra- 
tion of farmworker housing with es- 
tablished local traditions and long- 
term goals. Guidelines suggested by 
Arvin's experience point to potential 
success for other rural communities 
willing to venture into farmworker 
housing developments. 

P. Harrison is Associate Professor, De- 
partment of Environmental Design, UC 
Davis. 
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Dropping kids off at day care is more commonplace as increasing numbers of women 
join the workforce. 



For too long, the question has 
been, "Should mothers work for 
pay or not?" But the debate over 
maternal employment, and 
whether it's "good" or "bad, " 
should be broadened to encom- 
pass many issues, including the 
role of economics in a mother's 
decision to work, the availability 
of "child-friendly" policies in the 
workplace and at home, the qual- 
ity and nature of child care or 
after-school programs, and the 
involvement of both parents in 
parenting tasks. This paper ex- 
plores factors that can help full- 
time employed mothers and 
nonemployed mothers address 
issues of availability to, or poten- 
tial over-investment with, their 
children. 



Does mothering school-age children mix with 
paid employment? 



Brenda K. Bryant 



Sixty-nine percent of mothers with 
school-age children and adoles- 
cents are in the work force. What im- 
pact does maternal employment have 
on parenting and child development 
during these years? This analysis uses 
a selective review of the literature to 
characterize the dimensions of a com- 
prehensive answer. 

First, it is clear that maternal invest- 
ment in work does not preclude an in- 
vestment in parenting. While it would 
be easy to report, as have others, that 
research indicates maternal employ- 
ment does not have any clear effects 
on child development, this technically 
correct statement is misleading ( see 
sidebar, reference #1, p. 24). 

Does a mother's employment im- 
pact on parenting and child develop- 
ment? The answer is most definitely 
"yes" and the consequences can be 
positive and/or negative. Can a 
mother's lack of employment impact 
on parenting and child development? 



Again the answer is most definitely 
"yes;" and the consequences again can 
be positive and/ or negative. 

The impact of maternal employ- 
ment must be explored in terms of 
"proximal" factors, which are those 
factors children experience directly. 
Research fails to document clear and 
consistent effects of maternal employ- 
ment on child development, indicating 
there is a dynamic interplay between 
the varying conditions of maternal 
employment and the immediate expe- 
riences of children in their daily lives. 
Maternal employment can have an im- 
pact, good or bad, on the kinds of 
proximal factors that are important to 
a child's development. 

To understand the role maternal 
employment plays in the development 
of school-age children (grades 1-12), 
several issues must be assessed. These 
include the role economics plays in the 
decision of parental employment, 
whether "family-friendly" policies 




Does working outside the home preclude 
an investment in parenting? Not if parents 
respond to children's specific needs. 
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Notes for further reading 

As editorial policy, California Agriculture devotes its limited space to developing a 
meaningful interpretation of technical research; it does not print extensive literature 
citations. However, because the accompanying article reviews the work of 42 devel- 
opmental psychologists and sociologists, and because readers may wish to pursue 
avenues of this research, we include the following abbreviated list of references 
which corresponds to major findings cited in the text. Each numbered item lists the 
author(s), publication year(s) and journal or book to which the matching note in the 
text refers. For a complete reference list, contact Brenda Bryant at (916) 752-2242. 
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exist in the workplace and at school, 
the involvement of both parents in the 
parenting arena at home, and the 
child's experience during after-school 
hours. A multicontextual analvsis is 
useful, one that recognizes the impact 
of features of the immediate family en- 
vironment as well as that of the wider 
physical and social context in which 
the child and parent function, includ- 
ing, but not limited to, parents' work- 
place (sidebar, #2). 

An economic issue 

Any discussion of maternal em- 
ployment and its impact on parenting 
and child development during the 
school-age years must first recognize 
that for many, maternal employment 
is an economic necessity. For these 
women, maternal employment elimi- 
nates or reduces economic distress, a 
form of family stress that can impact 
negatively on both parenting and child 
development. In general, economic 
distress has been found to lead to pa- 
rental depression, marital conflict, and 
disruption in skillful parenting: this 
disruption in parenting skill has ad- 
verse consequences on child develop- 
ment (sidebar, #3). It is not the eco- 
nomic adversity per se that has the 
negative impact, but rather the disrup- 
tion and conflict that it causes in mari- 
tal relations and parent-child relations 
that can negatively affect a child. 

Studies of families in lower socio- 
economic situations have documented 
that employed mothers are more likelv 
than their unemployed counterparts to 
provide structured rules for their chil- 
dren and have consistencv between 
theory and practice (sidebar, #4). If 
economic distress impacts negativelv 
on parenting, and maternal employ- 
ment can reduce this distress, mater- 
nal employment then can be beneficial 
to both parenting and child develop- 
ment. 

Putting aside the issue of economic 
distress, discussions are often framed 
as though there is an absolute "yes" or 
"no" answer to the question of 
whether mothers should work for pay 
when considering the good of their 
children. Research on family function- 
ing and child development suggests 
that such polarization of thinking is 
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unwarranted. Working and 
not working both generate 
potential problems for 
parenting and child develop- 
ment. While parental absence 
is seen as the crux of the po- 
tential problem for working 
mothers, the need to live vi- 
cariously through their chil- 
dren and prohibit a child's 
emerging autonomy is 
viewed as a potential prob- 
lem of maternal 
nonemployment. 

Findings to date suggest 
that mothers who work full- 
time and mothers who do 
not work all show some de- 
gree of distress in their par- 
ent-child relationships. 
Studies have indicated that 
mothers who do not work 
for pay may over-invest in the mother 
role because it is the only one from 
which they derive a sense of self- 
worth (sidebar, #5). At the same time, 
mothers who work full-time often feel 
guilty about being physically unavail- 
able. Research shows that young 
school-age children whose mothers 
work full-time demonstrate a clear 
need to spend time with their mother 
in shared pleasurable activities 
(sidebar, #6). Adolescent males (but 
not females), have been shown to have 
longer, more frequent, and more in- 
tense arguments with mothers who 
worked (sidebar, #7). Clearly, both 
employment and nonemployment 
bring risks to the develcpmental pro- 
cesses in children. A better way to 
frame the discussion of maternal em- 
ployment and children's development 
would be to address issues such as the 
availability of working mothers to 
their children and the potential over- 
investment of the nonemployed 
mother in her children's dependency. 

No firm list for quality parenting 

The factors that children experience 
directly are what appear to matter 
most to a child's development. A full- 
time employed mother's ability to en- 
gage her young school-age child in en- 
joyable activities appears to be an 
important proximal, family factor that 
benefits children's social and cognitive 




The quality of after-school care is an Important component of good parenting when par- 
ents have jobs away from home. 



functioning at school. In a study of the 
impact of maternal parenting on child 
development and school competence, 
M.J. Moorehouse (sidebar, #6) found 
that when mothers increase their em- 
ployment commitments to full-time or 
sustain long work hours on a stable 
basis, both the facilitative effects of 
shared mother-child activities and the 
detrimental effects of infrequent 
mother-child activities appear to be ac- 
centuated among young school-age 
children. Full-time employed mothers 
who were not able to share enjoyable 
activities with their entry-level school 
children were more likely to have chil- 
dren who did not function as well 
cognitively and socially as did chil- 
dren whose mothers worked part-time 
or not at all. 

This link between frequency of en- 
joyable activities with one's mother 
and school achievement and adjust- 
ment existed only for children of full- 
time working mothers and was espe- 
cially strong for children whose 
mothers had recently increased their 
employment commitment to full time. 
These findings, in effect, serve to re- 
mind us that quality parenting is not a 
list of specific "do's" and "don'ts" that 
guarantee certain benefits for children. 
Good parenting strategies are effective 
when they address children's specific 



needs, and not all children have the 
same needs. 

Consistent with this notion is the 
finding that children whose mothers 
were not employed appeared to ben- 
efit from opportunities to engage with 
peers away from direct adult supervi- 
sion, while children whose mothers 
worked full-time benefited from group 
activities in which there was direct 
adult supervision (sidebar, #8). Stated 
another way, children of both working 
and nonworking mothers experienced 
activities with and without adult su- 
pervision, but these experiences oper- 
ated differently for the two groups of 
children. 

For working mothers, children's 
need for adult supervision is clear. 
Children need after-school care 
(sidebar, #9), but just how this adult 
guidance ought to be effected is not so 
evident. It is becoming evident that a 
variety of after-school arrangements 
can work well. Even self-care can be 
managed well by children in certain 
circumstances. Research indicates few 
or no differences in the social and cog- 
nitive development of self-care chil- 
dren when compared to children in 
adult-monitored care arrangements 
(sidebar, #10). Self-care does not mean 
that adult monitoring is not present. 
Children who have rules and routines 
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to follow while at home (e.g., no TV 
viewing unless homework is com- 
pleted) fare much better than chil- 
dren who are left unsupervised with- 
out such rules and routines (sidebar, 
#11). 

It is important to note that there are 
many ways in which maternal em- 
ployment status is unrelated to many 
aspects of parenting. First, employ- 
ment per se has been found to be unre- 
lated to child-rearing patterns and to 
summary measures of the adequacy of 
mothering (e.g., limit-setting, sensitiv- 
ity to the child's needs, warmth) 
among equally educated, two-parent, 
white families (sidebar, #12). Second, 
only moderate adjustment or no ad- 
justment by fathers has been docu- 
mented (sidebar, #13). Fathers seem to 
take on slightly more child care tasks 
when wives are employed (sidebar, 
#14), but mothers remain primarily re- 
sponsible for ensuring that children 
have adequate child care (sidebar, 
#15). The increase in paternal involve- 
ment rarely matches the wife's shift in 
employment status and concomitant 
need for accommodations in family 
workload. Finally, family tasks such as 
managing unexpected child care needs 
such as those of a sick child typically 
fall to women rather than men 
(s ; debar, #16). 

It would be useful to children's de- 
velopment to broaden the issue of ma- 
ternal employment to include both 
parents, the parents' employers, and 
children's school guardians. If we rec- 
ognize that the various contexts that 
impact on children's lives all bear 
some responsibility for helping chil- 
dren fulfill their developmental chal- 
lenges, the question may change from 
"Should mothers seek employment or 
not?" to "How can family needs be 
fulfilled in ways that help children's 
development to flourish?" Children 
need physical and emotional availabil- 
ity from their parents. Children need 
some of this parental availability to be 
consistent and responsive to their time 
schedules, not an employer's. Children 
of this age have emerging needs for 
autonomy. And finally, they need 
adult monitoring for safety. The 
range/extent of such requirements 
varies with age and developmental 



status, gender, and individual differ- 
ences demonstrated across children. 
Within some constraints posed by 
these parameters, it is clear that chil- 
dren living with mothers who work 
full-time and children living with 
mothers who are not employed do not 
simply manage, but thrive. 

Kefrarning the ownership of re- 
sponsibility for children's develop- 
ment has numerous implications. Ex- 
amples follow. 

"Family-friendly" work policies 

In contrast to ordinary work-related 
separations, there exist forms of "ex- 
traordinary separations." These in- 
clude shift work, moonlighting, week- 
end work, commuter marriages, and 
job-related travel (sidebar, #17). Work- 
related separations need not have 
negative effects, but extended, inflex- 
ible, or unpredictable work absences 
may be problematic; the effects of 
these problematic separations need 
gi eater attention by employers and re- 
searchers. 

Workplace policies are needed that 
recognize the importance of accommo- 
dating school-age children's needs for 
occasional physical access to their 
mothers. Both access by phone and the 
ability of a parent to leave a place of 
employment occasionally appear to 
have a positive impact on children's 
well-being in school and at home 
(sidebar, #18). 

"Family-friendly" school policies 

Parental involvement at the school 
site is an important aspect of the 
home-school relationship. Meetings, 
class/ school performances, school site 
council meetings, and school assem- 
blies/ field trips could be scheduled 
with employed parents' availability 
considered. 

Rather than assigning homework 
that puts mothers in the role of task- 
master, it would be more beneficial for 
teachers to assign homework involv- 
ing the student and mother in pleasur- 
able shared activities. This change 
would benefit academic and social ad- 
justment at school among children 
whose mothers work full-time. 

School hours; on-site, after-school 
programs, and other adult- supervised 



programs need to be coordinated with 
parents' work hours to be truly benefi- 
cial to children and their families. 

"Child-friendly" family policies 

Parents who seek employment need 
to make sure they balance the financial 
and personal rewards of their jobs 
with the costs of less physical and 
emotional availability to their chil- 
dren. This might mean adjustments in 
work to accommodate their child's 
needs; these adjustments might be 
costly in terms of reduced financial re- 
wards and self-esteem obtained from 
full commitment to employer needs. 
Similarly, parents who do not seek 
employment need to examine the basis 
for their self-esteem and determine if 
their children are being made to pay 
them back in ways that are costly to 
child development. 

Family friends and relatives who 
can provide school-age children with 
additional physical, emotional, and su- 
pervisory support can help parents es- 
tablish a crucial link between family, 
school, and home in ways that benefit 
developing children. 

After-school care 

Children's actual experiences of 
their after-school care arrangements 
must be obtained and considered valu- 
able. The same after-school program 
may be a wonderful, socially support- 
ive experience for one child and an 
isolating, distressing experience for 
another. A list of activities and adult- 
child ratios are not sufficient criteria 
for determining the value of a particu- 
lar after-school arrangement. Children 
need to welcome the option of the 
after-school care arrangement. 

Opportunities for adult monitoring 
of the child's whereabouts and well- 
being are needed throughout the 
school years, even when self-cnre or 
after-school arrangements are made. 
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vided by the Agriculture Experiment Sta- 
tion, UC Davis, as part of the Western Re- 
gional Research Project (W-167). 
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Helping youth at risk 



4-H and Cooperative Extension 
venture into child care 



4-H school-age child care 
(SACC) programs, set up to 
help at-risk kids, appear to 
be helping the children 
both socially and academi- 
cally. 
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SCHOOL AGE 
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An increasing number of children 
in America are considered at risk 
because of poverty, homeless- 
ness, hunger, family violence or 
other social ills. As part of its 
"Youth at Risk" initiative, the na- 
tional Cooperative Extension Sys- 
tem started school-age child care 
(SACC) programs to promote 
positive youth development by 
providing high quality, after- 
school care. UC Cooperative Ex- 
tension and 4-H participated in 
this effort, supporting SACC sites 
in targeted communities through- 
out California. This report summa- 
rizes the California portion of a 
national evaluation to determine if 
the SACC programs are having 
their desired effects. 



For more than a decade, educators 
and policymakers have been con- 
cerned with the issue of children being 
left at home, unsupervised, after 
school. When that lack of supervision 
combines with other family, social or 
community risk factors, it increases 
the likelihood of poor developmental 
outcomes for children. 

As part of its "Youth-at-Risk" initia- 
tive, the national Cooperative Exten- 
sion System (U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture) started or assisted in setting 
up school-age child care (SACC) pro- 
grams in targeted communities across 
the nation. UC Cooperative Extension 
participated in this effort, helping to 
establish or support high quality, after- 
school programs in high-risk commu- 
nities throughout California. Compared 
to the Extension System's traditional 
4-H programs, children in the SACC 
programs have up to 10 times more 
hours of program contact. This pre- 
sents both a challenge — and a greatly 



expanded opportunity — for Exten- 
sion to positively affect youth devel- 
opment across the state. 

To determine if these programs 
were having their desired effects of re- 
ducing or preventing problem behav- 
iors while increasing positive develop- 
ment in youth, a national evaluation of 
76 Extension-supported programs in 
16 states was undertaken. This report 
summarizes findings from the Califor- 
nia portion of the evaluation, which 
surveyed 31 4-H-assisted SACC pro- 
grams in 11 counties: Colusa, 
Humboldt, Lake, Fresno, Mendocino, 
Nevada, Placer, San Diego, Sutter, 
Tuolumne and Yuba. 

The evaluation study 

The impact of SACC programs 
upon 1,138 children, ages 4 to 14, was 
investigated by use of a "key infor- 
mant" survey using three kinds of ob- 
servers: the SACC lead teachers, class- 
room teachers associated with the 
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Learning to get along with other kids is a 
goal of the SACC program, shown here in 
Placer County. 



children, and the school principals. Re- 
sponse rates were mixed, with an 84% 
response rate for SACC staff, 34 % for 
classroom teachers, and 41% for prin- 
cipals. 

By surveying principals and teach- 
ers, this study attempted to tap the ex- 
pertise of professionals who observe 
the children daily, who could see how 
they have changed over the course of a 
year. The method was efficient, but 
also had its weaknesses. While 13 
principals returned our question- 
naires, 25 did not and we were con- 
cerned that broader-based data might 
have painted a different picture of the 
program's impacts. Therefore, we 
must exercise caution and remain ten- 
tative in stating our conclusions for 
the study. 

The communities in which these 
SACC sites are located were selected 
by UC Cooperative Extension as espe- 
cially likely to benefit from SACC pro- 
grams and, in addition, met some or 
all of the "at risk" criteria identified by 
Extension's federally funded "Youth 
at Risk" initiative. Risk factors in- 
cluded inadequate care, shelter and 
food, neighborhood and family vio- 
lence, child abuse and neglect, and 
family and community poverty. Of the 
31 elementary schools, 77% received 
federal Chapter 1 funding, which is in- 
creased funding for school districts 
based on high risk and poverty issues. 
It is important to note, however, that 



just because a community is consid- 
ered "at risk" does not mean that ev- 
ery child in it will be performing be- 
low grade level or exhibiting "at risk" 
behaviors. 

School principals reported that 31 % 
of the children were working below 
grade level in terms of academic skills 
at the beginning of the year. The 
SACC staff gave a similar estimate 
(28% ), while classroom teachers of- 
fered a more pessimistic view, report- 
ing that 41% were behind academi- 
cally. In the area of social skills, 
principals reported 26% of the chil- 
dren were performing below average, 
with SACC staff reporting 32% and 
classroom teachers, 38%. These esti- 
mates suggest that between one- 
quarter and one-third of all SACC 
program children were having diffi- 
culties in school, either academically, 
socially, or both. 

Respondents also were asked if 
they saw changes in the children 
which they considered due specifically 
to the effects of the SACC program. 
The questions were asked only of re- 
spondents in a position to answer ac- 
curately. For example, we asked 
school teachers, but not SACC staff, 
about changes in children's grades. 

All three groups reported that 
SACC programs were having clear, 
positive impacts upon the children. 
~The following is a summary of re- 
ported improvements in three areas: 
increased pro-social behavior, de- 
creased problem behavior, and im- 
proved academic performance. 

Shy and rejected children 

We had expected that SACC pro- 
grams might have special benefits for 
children low in social skills. Like a 
good 4-H program, a good SACC pro- 
gram offers opportunities for recreation- 
based, multi-age activities in the com- 
pany of a caring adult. 

We were especially concerned with 
two areas of social skill: shyness and 
rejection. As Z. Rubin found in 
"Children's Friendships," rejection by 
childhood peers is important, not just 
in terms of current heartache, but also 
because it predicts lifelong negative 
consequences in social relations and 
personality development. 



Asked whether some children had 
become more outgoing and skilled at 
joining group activities because of 
their involvement in SACC programs, 
SACC staff indicated that 26% had. 
School teachers reported a similar per- 
centage (30%). As one classroom 
teacher remarked about a previously 
shy student, "Ashley started kinder- 
garten as an extremely shy and with- 
drawn little girl. She .3 much smaller 
than the other children and had few 
academic and social skills. By the end 
of the year, Ashley had blossomed into 
a much more outgoing student, who 
was much more at ease participating 
in classroom activities, as well as de- 
veloping a large circle of playground 
friends. I attribute a great deal of her 
incredible transformation to her par- 
ticipation in the SACC program." 

Staff found that SACC programs 
also provided opportunities for re- 
jected children to learn how to make 
friends. The staff noted positive im- 
pacts for 23% of the children while 
classroom teachers gave SACC pro- 
grams credit for having positive im- 
pacts on 20% of their SACC students. 
Said one SACC staff member, "We had 
a boy who was not accepted by his 
peers because he was different. He 
was overweight . . . and would rather 
be with adults than peers. We decided 
to help him by making him a junior 
leader. With that, he gained a lot of 
self-esteem. He was able to take 
charge, do demonstrations for groups, 
and become more outgoing. His new 
responsibilities made him feel better 
about himself. He soon began to lose 
weight and befriend other students. 
He now gets along better with the 
other kids." 

Respect for adults 

Learning to get along with adults is 
another aspect of positive social be- 
havior we hoped to enforce in the 
SACC programs. Because of the adult 
involvement, we believed that these 
programs had the potential to teach 
young people to live within rules, and 
respect the reasonable authority of 
adults. This kind of learning, if it had 
not already taken place within the 
home, would become crucial in the 
years of middle childhood, before 
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young people reached 
the wider world of ado- 
lescence. 

Classroom teachers, 
principals and the SACC 
staff all indicated in- 
volvement in the SACC 
programs had helped the 
children to become more 
cooperative with adults, 
and more willing to fol- 
low adult directions and 
rules. The three groups 
of respondents gave 
similar estimates, with 
SACC staff reporting im- 
provement in 21% of the 
children, classroom 
teachers in 24% of the 
children, and the principals in 23% of 
children. 

One classroom teacher explained, 
"The afternoon 4-H AM/PM [pro- 
gram] coordinator provided the con- 
tinuation of standards and rules used 
in my class and at our school. He was 
kind, but firm. [The child] had been al- 
lowed not to mind, not to follow rules 
and to be very disruptive in the other 
daycare centers and this was a great 
problem when he entered kindergar- 
ten in my class and when he entered 
the 4-H AM/PM program. After much 
work, and almost daily keeping in 
touch with the 4-H AM/PM director 
about Billy's behavior and/or success, 
I feel Billy will have a very good possi- 
bility of success in first grade now and 
I believe the 4-H AM/PM director and 
his program have added to his chances." 

Children explore new interests 

Pre-adolescence is a time when chil- 
dren like to lake on challenges and at- 
tempt to do harder things for them- 
selves. It is a time when their horizons 
widen greatly as they develop new 
and sometimes lasting interests. A 
good program for pre-adolescent chil- 
dren will expose them to a wide vari- 
ety of activities and provide opportu- 
nity for in-depth exploration of these 
activities. New interests developed 
during this period can form the basis 
for lifelong vocational or avocational 
pursuits. 

Children in the SACC programs 
were exposed to a wide range of new 




SACC students are exposed to a wide 
range of new activities and interests. 
(Photo by Jack Kelly Clark) 

activities, including recreational read- 
ing and writing, art, drama, and hob- 
bies. This exposure had positive im- 
pacts for many of the children, with 
SACC staff reporting that 38%. had de- 
veloped interests in new topics or ac- 
tivities. Classroom teachers verified 
this by reporting nearly the identical 
percentage of children (39%) with new- 
interests gained in the SACC pro- 
grams. 

Reducing problem behaviors 

Research has shown that children 
with positive social skills have fewer 
behavior problems. In an attempt to 
determine if this held true for SACC 
programs, we asked staff, teachers and 
school principals about behavior prob- 
lems, and what, if any, effects the 
SACC programs had in reducing 
them. 

School principals and classroom 
teachers both indicated they thought 
SACC programs had an impact on re- 
ducing behavior problems. Both noted 
improvement in 21% of the children, 
while SACC staff reported gains for 
19%. Said one school principal: "I have 
two families of two siblings who have 
felt secure and safe and cared for in 
this SACC environment, and who defi- 
nitely do not have that sense at home. 
As a result, these four are no longer so 
inclined to 'fall apart' at every small 
change in events or even at bigger 
upsets." 



To be effective, a 
good youth program 
must address the issues 
of violence and aggres- 
sion that have become so 
common on America's 
playgrounds and in 
classrooms. A good way 
to reduce violence is to 
teach alternatives. Both 
staff and school teachers 
believe SACC programs 
attempt to do this. Staff 
reported that 27% of the 
children "have learned 
to handle conflicts by 
talking or negotiating 
more often, instead of 
just hitting or fighting." 
Classroom teachers saw similar im- 
provement in 23% of their children. As 
one school principal explained, 
"Through consistent supervision, stu- 
dents have been provided a structure 
that has reduced the number of office 
referrals. Students manage conflicts in 
a more positive way — less fighting 
and more dialogue." 

Improving academic behaviors 

We wanted to know whether SACC 
programs had any impact in improv- 
ing children's academic performance 
in targeted neighborhoods. 

The classroom teachers we sur- 
veyed suggested that they do. The 
teachers reported that 26% of SACC- 
program children had developed a 
new interest in recreational reading, 
12%' had improved their school atten- 
dance, and 27% were turning in more 
or better quality homework. Not sur- 
prisingly, this led to better grades for 
30% of the children. Many teachers felt 
that involvement in the SACC pro- 
gram kept some students either from 
being held back a grade or being 
placed in a special education program. 
The teachers indicated that 7%, or 31 
children, had avoided grade retention, 
and 6% had avoided placement in spe- 
cial education. Principals estimated 
that 5%, of SACC children had avoided 
grade retention. In both cases, the 
teachers and principals reported that 
the improvements were specifically 
"because of their involvement in the 
SACC program." 
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One teacher recounted: "Jenny 
comes from quite an unstable home. 
The time she spent in 4-H seemed to 
have many positive effects, such as 
completed homework assignments, a 
more positive attitude and an overall 
calming effect. I would say that 4-H 
ws" a positive experience for this little 
girl!" 

Such improved academic perfor- 
mance has benefits that extend beyond 
the individual child or school. The av- 
erage cost to repeat a year of school 
was $3,852 for the school districts we 
surveyed. We estimate that SACC pro- 
grams helped to save taxpayers more 
than $119,000 last year by preventing 
grade retention for the 31 children 
whom teachers considered academi- 
cally at risk. 

A positive change 

All three groups of respondents 
showed considerable consensus in 
their responses. Surprisingly, in many 
cases the principals saw even greater 
gains due to the SACC programs than 
did the SACC staff. 

The SACC programs operated by 
UC Cooperative Extension appear to 
have multiple, positive impacts on the 
children and their schools. As evi- 
denced by this survey, these impacts 
range from social skills, to reduced 
problem behaviors and increased aca- 
demic achievement. 

The results of this study do not ob- 
viate the need for randomized field ex- 
periments, but they provide the most 
convincing evidence to date that 
Extension-assisted SACC programs 
are causing significant, positive 
changes in these children's lives. 



S. lunge is CE County Director and 4-H 
Youth Development Advisor, Piacer- 
Nevndn counties O. Riley is Associate 
Professor, Unim fi/ of Wisconsin, /. 
Steinberg is Research Assistant, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, C. Todd is Extension 
Specialist, University of Illinois, I. McClain 
is state 4-H Youth Development Special- 
ist, University of Missouri. California col- 
laborators for tliis article included: Evelyn 
Conklin-Ginop, Nancy Feldman, Pat 
joints, Sue Manglallan, Teresa McAllister, 
Dave Snell, Isela Valdez and Juliana 
Cheney. 




A variety of factors, including problem-solving skills and social competence, can 
help children develop resiliency and cope better with their environment. 



For children facing adversity . . . 



How youth programs can 
promote resilience 

Marc T. Braverman J James M. Meyers j Lynn Bloomberg 



Some children appear io be able 
to withstand significant environ- 
mental stress and develop into 
healthy adults. Psychologists call 
this quality "resilience. " Research 
has shown that children can de- 
velop psychological resilience 
through the fostering of certain 
protective factors in their lives. 
This paper provides a brief over- 
view of concepts and findings 
from recent resilience research, 
and addresses issues of particu- 
lar importance to youth program 
developers. Analysis suggests 
that youth programs have an im- 
pi ilant tole to play in fostering 
c'- :ldren's positive development, 
especially through strengthening 
individual protective factors. 



One of the most active areas of 
study in psychological research 
today focuses on how and why chil- 
dren develop differently in stressful 
situations. The term "resilience" (or 
"resiliency") has been used to refer to 
some children's ability to grow up 
physically and psychologically 
healthy, despite such adversities as 
poverty, parents' marital conflict or 
family alcoholism. Researchers are 
particularly interested in understand- 
ing how a variety of factors can either 
sustain or undermine resilience. In this 
article we review some of the major 
concepts of resilience research, and 
ways in which nonformal programs 
for school-age youth might be able to 
promote positive development. By 
nonformal programs, we mean out-of- 
school, communitv-based programs 
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Above, children at Fetzer Garden Center in Hopland learn how 
to identify flowers and, at left, use plants to create artwork. 
Such activities promote interactions with peers, adults and the 
community. 



that bring adults and youth into con- 
tact, typically over extended periods 
of time. 

Several factors have led to the cur- 
rent focus on resilience. First, over the 
past 20 years human development re- 
searchers, inspired especially by the 
work of Urie Bronfenbrenner, have 
come to favor "ecological" models of 
development that view the child as 
embedded in a complex social net- 
work which must itself be understood 
in order to understand individual de- 
velopment. A second factor is the high 
interest in designing social interven- 
tions that might help prevent behav- 
ioral and health problems. Developing 
resilience — to the extent that it may 
be amenable to intervention — quite 
naturally becomes a focus for many of 
these programs. Third, a number of 
longitudinal studies have appeared, 
several ongoing, which have followed 
young people over a significant por- 
tion of their lives. One of the best 
known is that of Emmy Werner at UC ' 
Davis, whose study sample consists of 
children born on the island of Kauai in 
1955. Other important longitudinal in- 
vestigations have been conducted with 
samples in the San Francisco Bay area 
(by Jack Block at UC Berkeley), and 
Boston (originally by Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck at Harvard), among 
other locales. Having documented 
children's environments and experi- 
ences as they grew, these researchers 
have been able to relate that informa- 



tion to the individuals' later adult 
lives, and have identified early devel- 
opmental factors that seem to be re- 
lated to long-term adjustment and 
health. 

Risk and protective factors 

"Risk factors" are circumstances 
which increase a child's likelihood of 



experiencing problems in areas such 
as physical health (including cancer, 
AIDS, drug addiction or alcoholism), 
mental health (including depression 
and schizophrenia), academic and vo- 
cational functioning (such as school 
failure or drop out, illiteracy, or 
chronic unemployment), and social 
adjustment ( such as criminality or so- 



TABL5 1 . Promoting resilience: Protective factors within the child, family and community 



Protective factor* within the child 

•Positive temperament: active, affectionate, 
good-natured, responsive to other people 

• Social competence; high oriantation to social 
environment 

• Problem-solving skills; flexible coping strate- 
gies; ability to use available resources effectively 

• Autonomy and sslf-reliance, but with the ability 
to obtain assistance from adults when it is 
needed 

• High sense of initiative: strong involvement in 
play, tendency to initiate activities, desire for nov- 
elty 

• Self-regulation skills: planning, goal-setting 

• Sense of purpose and future 

Protective factors within the family 

• Nurturing relationship and strong attachment to 
a parent, grandparent, older sibling, or alternate 
caregiver 

• High parental expectations for children's suc- 
cess 

• Households that stress independence, risk-tak- 
ing, and an absence of overprotection (especially 
for girls) 

• Households that stress structure, rules and su- 
pervision (especially for boys) 

• Home responsibilities and household chores 

• Sense of faith; a belief that adversity can be 
overcome 



Protective factors within the community 

• Nurturant and responsive school atmosphere; 
effective feedback and praise 

• Strong relationship with a favorite teacher or 
other adult 

• Strong social networks 

• Opportunities for youth to participate in socially 
and/or economically useful tasks (e.g., In youth 
service) 

• Presence of resources in health ;are, child 
care, housing, job training, recreation and em- 
ployment 

• Community norms valuing and supporting chil- 
dren 

• Community norms discouraging' abuse of alco- 
hol and other drugs 



Sources: 

Werner, E. (1990). Protective factors and individual 
resilience. In S.J. Meisels and J.P. Shonkoff 
(eds.) Handbook of early childhood Intervention. 
Cambridge University Press. 

Benard, B. (1991). Fostering resiliency in kids: Pro- 
tective factors in the family, school, and commu- 
nity. Portland, OR: Western Center for Drug- 
Free Schools and Communities, Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory. 
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At-risk kids can benefit from programs 
that encourage working together with 
adult supervision. Here, schoolchildren 
identify herbs by smell, taste and touch. 

cial isolation). Identified risk factors 
for a particular outcome range from 
the general to the specific. The most 
important single risk factor for devel- 
opmental problems is growing up in 
poverty, which actually encompasses a 
host of more specific risks such as lim- 
ited access to health care, stresses on 
the family, increased exposure to lead 
and other environmental hazards, lim- 
ited opportunities for employment 
and so on. 

Other examples of risk factors for 
impaired psychosocial development 
are these: 

• Individual-level factors: Medical 
complications such as prenatal or 
perinatal trauma, antisocial behav- 
ior, rebelliousness, hyperactivity, 
poor self-control. 

• Family-level factors: Parental mental 
illness, poor parenting skills, abuse 
or neglect, domestic violence, di- 
vorce, death or other forms of 
separation and loss. 

• Community-level factors: Frequent 
moves, unsafe or disorganized 
school environments, frequent 
between-school transitions, limited 
opportunity for vouth involvement 
or employment. 

In a parallel sense, researchers have 
identified variables that, when 
present, appear to help a child with- 
stand environmental stresses and 
risks. These variables, known as protec- 



tive factors, have been found 
to characterize children with 
successful coping styles and 
healthy development. Table 
1 presents some of the major 
protective factors for 
psychosocial development 
that researchers have thus 
far identified as existing 
within the individual, the 
family and the community. 

Protective factors include 
qualities of individual tem- 
perament, observable even 
during the infant and toddler 
years. For example, Werner 
found that children who 
were later determined to be 
resilient were active, sociable, and 
easy to care for as infants. From a very 
early age, they were able to elicit at- 
tention and positive responses from 
parents, siblings and others. During 
their preschool years the resilient chil- 
dren tended to be independent and 
self-reliant, with cheerful tempera- 
ments. When faced with novel situa- 
tions they displayed curiosity rather 
than withdrawal. These findings of so- 
ciability, autonomy, and attraction to 
novelty suggest that resilience may be 
in part a product of innate constitu- 
tional factors. 

However, a review of table 1 shows 
that most protective factors reside in 
the environment, and it is likely that 
many can be suitable targets for pro- 
gram intervention. Certainly at the 
family and community levels, oppor- 
tunities exist for programs to support 
healthy development. Even at the indi- 
vidual level, many of the protective 
factors constitute skills that need to be 
taught and nurtured. Social compe- 
tence, problem-solving abilities, and 
self-regulation skills such as planning 
and goal-setting are typically the 
products of successful relationships 
with parents, siblings, caring adults 
and peers. 

Youth program developers have 
been hampered by a lack of clarity 
with regard to the concept of "risk." 
Strictly speaking, the term implies a 
statistical relationship between a spe- 
cific prior condition or event and a 
later outcome. For example, much of 
the pioneering research on resilience 
has been concerned with children's 



risk for developing schizophrenia or 
other psychiatric disorders. Therefore, 
the common use of the expression "at- 
risk vouth," although understood in a 
generalized way to refer to children 
living in poverty or in stressful home 
situations, is incomplete. We would 
venture that many who use this ex- 
pression would not be able to agree if 
asked: At risk for what? Answers 
might encompass a wide range of poor 
developmental outcomes, including 
academic failure, unemployment, so- 
cial maladjustment, drug and alcohol 
dependence, psychopathology, or a 
general failure to develop one's poten- 
tial. This vagueness in terminology is 
problematic for youth program devel- 
opers because it impairs their ability to 
identify a target audience, develop 
program objectives, and identify stan- 
dards for evaluating their programs. 

The influence of protective factors 

Risk factors and protective factors 
are present to varying degrees in all 
social environments and interact in 
complex ways to influence the course 
of children's lives as they grow. Psy- 
chologist Michael Rutter, University of 
London (for example, in 1990) and 
others have argued that researchers 
need to move beyond simple identifi- 
cation of these factors, and try to ex- 
plain the mechanisms through which 
they operate. For example, there is 
good evidence that strong parent-child 
bonds serve a protective function 
against adolescent drug use, but why 
is this so? Several specific mechanisms 
have been proposed, some or all of 
which may be true, including: 
(a) Strong parent-child ties encourage 
children to identify with parents, lead- 
ing them to stronger internalization of 
parental values; (b) Parental warmth 
increases children's self-esteem, en- 
abling children to act autonomously 
when they encounter drug use by 
peers; (c) Involved parents monitor 
their children's relationships and ac- 
tivities away from home more closely, 
thus decreasing the children's expo- 
sure and access to illegal drugs. Ex- 
ploring hypotheses such as these can 
help us learn why particular risk fac- 
tors operate with more or less force in 
the presence of other conditions, 
whether there are crucial developmen- 
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Students learn by doing in science program 



It began deceptively as a gentle roll 
but by the time it was over, just sec- 
onds later, the violent force of the mo- 
tion had caused buildings to topple. 
"Uh oh, earthquake damage here," 
cried one student, examining a corner 
of a hastily constructed high rise, 
where the paper clip had come 
loose from the plastic straw. 

The students, tenth graders at 
Skyline High School in Oakland, 
were participating in SERIES, an 
informal teen-led science educa- 
tion program. Over two days, 
they practiced scientific thinking 
processes such as observation and 
inference by constructing high 
rises out of straws and paper 
clips, or Jell-O and marshmal- 
lows, to observe which structures 
held best in an earthquake ar>d in- 
fer why. "The Jell-O foundation 
was just like the coastal area," i ob- 
served student Donna Cho. 

The SERIES program has two 
aims — to teach science the fun 
way and prepare students to 
present the program to others, 
said SERIES Director Richard 
Ponzio. 

"People say the best way to learn 
something is to teach it. I want them 
to leam by experience. That's how sci- 
entists build their own knowledge," 
Ponzio said. 

SERIES — the acronym for Science 
Experiences and Resources for Infor- 
mal Educational Settings — began in 
1987 as a joint project of the UC 4-H 
Youth Development Program, the 
Lawrence Hall of Science and UC 
Berkeley's Graduate School of Educa- 
tion. It has grown phenomenally since 
its California 4-H beginnings, and is 
now offered nationwide. 

In fact, after seeing a SERIES work- 
shop, the scientist Jane Goodall was so 
impressed with what teenagers can do 
that she wants to collaborate with SE- 
RIES to improve her international pro- 
gram for teens, Ponzio said. A team 
from the Jane Goodall Institute in Tan- 



zania was expected to attend SERIES 
training workshops this fall. 

The popularity has surprised 
Ponzio who said the original goal was 
simply to get students interested in 
science through a "hands-on ap- 
proach." That kind of teaching gener- 
ally ends after kindergarten, he noted. 




No sense reading about it when you can 
observe live what a snail likes to do and 
eat. 

"As you go up in grades, there's less 
and less of it and science becomes an- 
other reading lesson," he said. 

The curriculum is designed to start 
kids thinking about such issues as re- 
cycling and hazardous waste through 
units entitled 'It Came from Planted 
Earth" and "Chemicals Are Us." Teen- 
agers not only learn about science; 
they then go out and teach the science 
to 9- to 12-year-olds, Ponzio said. 

"We know that cross-age teaching 
is a very effective model. It's like 
teens coming in and saying, 'Hey, let's 
have fun with science,' " he said. 

Last year, the program expanded 
into public classrooms, training high 
school students enrolled in teaching 
magnet schools to lead elementary 
school students in the SERIES activities. 



At Skyline High, for instance, SE- 
RIES participants were members of the 
Future Teacher's Academy. "I like 
kids and I like to teach," said student 
Jean-Paul Holeman, who also goes by 
the name of "Snarled Rat" because of 
his green Mohawk haircut. "When 

they finally get it, I feel like I've 
accompEshed something." 

Holeman was one of those at- 
tending the session on earth- 
quakes, called "Beyond Duck, 
Cover and Hold." In another 
session, this one involving 
chemistry, students dutifully 
followed directions, using salt 
and vinegar to wash residue off 
pennies. Then they discussed 
what worked best — a combina- 
tion of salt and vinegar or one 
or the other alone. After the les- 
son, SERIES instructor Linda 
McFall pulled a surprise punch: 
what to do with the leftover 
waste from the experiment. 
"We've made a waste product 
and we need to figure out what 
to do with it," she said. "Have 
we created hazardous waste?" 
she asked the class. 
It is just this spirit of scientific in- 
quiry the program hopes to encourage, 
said Ponzio and Richard Enfield, a 4-H 
Youth Development Advisor. "Science 
is an everyday occurrence," said 
Enfield. "If s all around us but kids 
don't think of it like that." 

Teenagers who are part of SERIES 
also become valuable members of 
their communities. SERIES partici- 
pants use their newly acquired scien- 
tific understanding and skills to build 
community gardens with seniors, 
make comparison beach cleanups, or 
organize community recycling 
projects, Enfield said. 

Most important of all, they learn 
about science in a new and exciting 
way. "If they're inspired, who cares if 
they go into science?" Ponzio asked. 
"I just want them to know science is 
there for them." — Editor 
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Building resilience can bring a lifetime of 
results. 



tal periods in a child's life when risk 
or protective factors have particular 
influence, and how to strengthen the 
influence of protective factors. By ex- 
ploring these concepts, our power to 
intervene effectively should be en- 
hanced. 

Interventions and resilience 

In recent years, many researchers 
and educators have become interested 
in designing programs to build resil- 
ience in youth. Most of the literature 
has focused on two kinds of programs, 
both involving children under age 5. 
The first includes Head Start and other 
early childhood education programs, 
aimed primarily at increasing the 
probability of later school success. Ed- 
ward Zigler of Yale University (for ex- 
ample, in 1994) and others have re- 
ported that these programs can 
provide substantial boosts in 
children's school readiness, and in 
some cases may have positive effects 
on school attendance and discipline 
that last through the elementary 
school years. Successful programs are 
characterized by developmentally ap- 
propriate curricula, well-trained teach- 
ing teams, small class sizes and com- 
mitment to family involvement. 
Insofar as the goals of these programs 
tend to focus on academic success, 
they are relevant to, but do not com- 
pletely address, the broader-based 
questions of resilience. 



The second major category of inter- 
ventions includes intensive family 
support programs that provide enrich- 
ment activities for the children along 
with long-term, ongoing support for 
their parents. The most well known of 
these is the Perry Preschool Project, 
which worked with low-income black 
families in Ypsilanti, Michigan (de- 
scribed by Lawrence Schweinhart and 
David Weikart in 1988). Begun when 
the youths were 3 and 4, the 2-year in- 
tervention included preschool activi- 
ties, teacher home visits, and parent 
meetings. Measured later at age 19, 
participants showed a number of posi- 
tive outcomes when compared to a 
control group, including higher aca- 
demic performance, fewer grade reten- 
tions, higher literacy, lower incidence 
of teenage pregnancy, higher employ- 
ment and reduced delinquency. By 
most standards the Perry project must 
be considered highly successful with 
respect to fostering resilience. Several 
other interventions have also shown 
success over 5- to 10-year follow-ups 
(though not to the same degree), in- 
cluding the Yale Child Welfare Re- 
search Project and the Houston 
Parent-Child Development Center 
(both reviewed by Victoria Seitz of 
Yale University in 1990). 

Two factors set these projects apart: 
(1) They were highly intensive, multi- 
year, multifaceted programs and, (2) 
they incorporated extensive, costly 
evaluations that spanned up to a de- 
cade or longer. Less research attention 
has been paid to the question of 
whether programs for school-age 
youth also can build resilience. Resil- 
ience research typically addresses such 
youth programs not as planned inter- 
ventions but as a naturally occurring 
part of the child's social environment. 
Thus, for example, Werner and Smith 
(1992) found that involvement in com- 
munity programs such as 4-H was one 
of the distinguishing characteristics of 
the resilient children in her study. 

Why aren't there more research 
studies directly testing whether 
nonformal programs for school-age 
youth can develop resilience? When 
considering children's overall adapta- 
tion to their life circumstances, one 
must be realistic about the limited po- 
tential of programs to counteract the 



effects of such powerful factors as in- 
dividual temperament and family 
functioning. Development of resil- 
ience, in the sense of overall adapta- 
tion to developmental challenges, is 
probably beyond the scope of all but 
the most comprehensive long-term 
programs, such as the Perry project. 
Rather than focusing on resilience as a 
short-term program goal, a more prac- 
tical approach for youth programs is 
to focus on variables that have proven 
to be strong protective factors, includ- 
ing academic preparation and social 
competence at the individual level, 
and parent-child relationships and 
other adult-child bonds at the inter- 
personal level. The ultimate transla- 
tion of these strengths into successful 
life adaptation — that is, resilience — 
will depend on the interplay of all the 
factors in the child's life. 

Nonformal programming 

Our interpretation of the resilience 
literature suggests that youth pro- 
grammers should target individual 
protective factors, rather than resil- 
ience per se, as program goals. Com- 
munity-based programs such as 4-H, 
Scouts, after-school centers, and soccer 
leagues are well positioned to address 
such issues, though emphases may 
vary depending on specific program 
characteristics. For example, with ref- 
erence to table 1 we can see how sev- 
eral kinds of protective factors might 
be incorporated into the activities of 
youth programs: 

Building attachments to adults 
and others. By bringing youth and 
their families together on a continuing 
basis, nonformal programs, almost by 
definition, will produce growth in so- 
cial networks, adult and peer contact 
time, and available resources for 
youth. Extension of their social net- 
work through meaningful interactions 
with adults helps youth become part 
of their community and accept com- 
munity values. This process in turn 
can be expected to have a deterrent ef- 
fect on antisocial and problem behav- 
iors such as substance use, drinking, 
and sexual precocity. Interestingly, in 
a 1991 study, Richard Jessor and col- 
leagues at the University of Colorado 
also found consistent relationships be- 
tween young people's identification 
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with social values and their practice of 
health-enhancing behaviors such as 
regular physical activity, getting 
enough sleep, and attention to a 
healthy diet. 

Social competence. "Social com- 
petence" refers to many skills, includ- 
ing but not limited to communication, 
empathy and sensitivity to others, 
assertiveness, impulse control, nego- 
tiation and conflict resolution, accurate 
perception of group dynamics, the 
ability to form friendships, and a sense 
of humor. Research has shown that so- 
cial competence skills serve protective 
functions against such risk-related be- 
haviors as using alcohol, tobacco and 
other drugs, or becoming involved in 
gangs. Research also suggests a link 
between social difficulties in youth 
and later problems in adulthood, such 
as criminality and suicidal behavior. In 
addition, a healthy sense of humor has 
been found to help children cope suc- 
cessfully with stressful home situations. 

Nonformal programs, by bringing 
children into contact with their peers, 
provide a setting that allows social 
competence skills to develop. The 
groupings are generally smaller than 
those found at school. The presence of 
adults provides a degree of structure 
which can be particularly valuable in 
high-risk neighborhoods that offer 
relatively few structured alternatives. 
Some youth programs also incorporate 
the delivery of formal skills training 
curricula. For example, Gilbert 
Botvin's "life skills training" program 
(e.g., 1991) is aimed at preventing sub- 
stance abuse by teaching youth how to 
interact with others, make decisions, 
and exercise self-control and 
assertiveness. Other programs exist 
with more limited aims, such as a ne- 
gotiation skills curriculum developed 
by researchers at the Harvard Negotia- 
tion Project. 

Meaningful participation in com- 
munity activities. Many programs 
take an experiential approach to the 
growth of leadership skills. 4-H, for 
example, provides numerous opportu- 
nities for youth to take on community 
projects in areas such as health promo- 
tion, recycling and gardening. Many 
nonform.il programs also encourage 
youth to take on responsibility for 
teaching younger or less experienced 




Nurturing relationships with parents, grandparents or older siblings have been shown to 
promote resiliency in children. 



peers. Participation in these activities 
provides children and adolescents 
with an opportunity for self-explora- 
tion and for developing self-worth, as 
well as practice in planning, problem- 
solving, and other important areas of 
competence. 

The need to be specific 

Youth program planners seeking to 
apply this body of research should 
carefully specify the developmental 
processes they aim to promote. Rather 
than identifying their target audience 
simply as "at-risk youth," they need to 
identify their risk populations and the 
outcomes with which they are con- 
cerned. This planning process will 
help to avoid an unrealistic match be- 
tween program goals and program ac- 
tivities, such as might occur, for ex- 
ample, when an after-school drop-in 
program identifies its goal as im- 
proved school performance and yet 
provides little or no academic support 
in its on-site activities. Developmental 
goals may involve such areas as aca- 
demic achievement, physical or psy- 
chological health or improved family 
relationships. Targeted protective fac- 
tors could include individual-level 
variables such as socirl competence 
and academic skills, family-level vari- 
ables such as effective parent-child 
communications, or community-level 
variables such as strong social net- 
works. As we have seen, long-term re- 
search studies have demonstrated the 



overall importance of these factors in 
children's lives. 
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In-home treatment of child abuse . . . 

Healing at home can be 
effective and cost-effective 



Keith Barton 



Child abuse is an enormous and 
complex problem, affecting al- 
most 3 million children in the 
United States. Research has 
shown that abused children often 
become abusive parents. It is 
therefore imperative that we treat 
both the abused and the abuser, 
to stop the cycle before it repeats 
itself. It is ideal to keep the child 
in the family, if his or her safety 
can be assured. But this is not al- 
ways possible. This research fo- 
cuses on efforts to use intensive 
in-home therapy in an effort to 
treat both the child and the abus- 
ing family, and so prevent place- 
ment in foster care, usually the 
next step In abusive situations. 

As newspaper accounts and statis- 
tics make clear, the nu Tiber of re- 
ported child abuse cases in the United 
States is on the rise. In 1992 alone, 2.7 
million children were referred to Child 
Protective Services as suspected cases 
of abuse and neglect, according to the 
1992 Children's Defense Fund Report. 
Although one can argue that there are 
problems with the way statistics are 
collected and interpreted, there is no 
doubt that America faces an enormous 
problem witli child abuse. 

The problem does not stop with the 
abused child. Research has shown that 
child abuse is cyclical: the abused 
child often becomes an abusing par- 
ent, as reported by John Van deKamp 
in 1991, when he was the state's attor- 
ney general. Because of the magnitude 
of the problem, much effort has been 
directed at treating both the abused 
and the abuser. The central hope be- 
hind these efforts is to break the cycle. 

In this study, we have used a rela- 
tively new approach to treating child 



abuse through an intensive in-home 
treatment program that concentrates 
on reducing stress and increasing com- 
munication skills. The following is a 
short description of the program, the 
families involved and a summary of 
our findings. 

The families 

The target population was children 
in Sacramento, Yolo and Solano coun- 
ties who had been referred to Child 
Protective Services for abuse or ne- 
glect. We selected 150 of these families 
and their children: half were part of 
the contrast group and half became 
part of the treatment/ experimental 
groups. Both groups were similar in 
need, consisting of families in which 
the imminent removal of the abused 
child was halted only by their agree- 
ment to participate in the program. 
Families in the experimental group 
were referred to Families First, an or- 
ganization structured after the 
Homebuilders model developed by 
Kinney et al. in 1976, which provides 
intensive in-home therapy along with 
traditional social services. 

The contrast group, which also had 
been referred by Child Protective Ser- 
vices, agreed to receive traditional 
county services instead of in-home 
therapy. These services ideally include 
counseling, special tutoring as needed, 
and referrals to other agencies. But be- 
cause of large caseloads, social work- 
ers were not always able to provide 
complete services to each family. 

Procedure 

Treatment description. Therapists 
were trained by Families First in fam- 
ily systems therapy, which addresses 
not just the abused child, but all family 
members and the family structure pre- 
sumed to enable the situation to con- 



tinue. The program lasted 11 months. 
Each therapist was assigned two fami- 
lies per month, working intensively 
with each child and his/her family 
from 4 to 6 weeks. Therapists were 
available to the families day and night, 
7 days a week. Treatment was tailored 
to the needs of the individual child 
and othei family members. A first step 
was to structure the family home situ- 
ation to preclude further abuse. To do 
this, the therapist used a variety of 
methods to assess family strengths 
and weaknesses, provide advocacy 
and support in meeting basic needs, 
and coordinate other eligible services, 
such as supplemental food or income 
programs. As the meetings pro- 
gressed, the therapist also provided 
training in parenting skills, mood 
management, and communication 
skills; family and individual counsel- 
ing were also provided, and therapists 
referred clients for follow-up care as 
needed. 

Evaluation description. Families 
were administered two self-report 
measures in an effort to evaluate 
whether their communication skills 
did improve, and stress did decrease 
more in the in-home therapy group 
than the control group. 

The first — called FACES II, or the 
Family Adaptability and Cohesion 
Evaluation Scales — is used to mea- 
sure the dynamics of family interac- 
tions. These dynamics can include 
critical areas of family interaction such 
as Togetherness, Child Input, Family 
Chaos vs. Unity, Shared Responsibili- 
ties, Difficulty in Rule Changing, and 
Assertiveness. The FACES II scale was 
administered to mothers in both 
groups three times: during the first 
week of treatment, 3 months after the 
therapy had ended, and at a 1-year 
follow-u,. 

Another questionnaire — called 
FILE or Family Inventory of Life 
Events — was given simultaneously. 
This scale is used to measure 10 di- 
mensions of stress (McCubbin, et al., 
1980). These measures include: (1) 
trouble with teenagers; (2) separation 
involving violence; (3) legal violations, 
such as family members in trouble 
with the law ; (4) work; (5) family loss, 
through death or divorce; (6) financial 
strain; (7) illness and family care 
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strain; (8) public assistance; (9) other 
major changes in family situation; and 
(10) young child management focus. 

In addition to the psychological as- 
pects of stress and communication, we 
examined two other variables related 
to the cosl-effectiveness of in-home 
therapy; 1) Was the child still with the 
family at the end of the year; and 2) 
What was the cost of any out-of-the 
home placement? 

Summary of findings 

Stress reduction. Both the experi- 
mental and contrast groups showed 
reduction in stress over time. Analyses 
showed that overall stress could be re- 
duced significantly in abusive families 
but the reduction was not associated 
exclusively with in-home family 
therapy. 

Some kinds of stress were reduced 
more than others. Areas showing the 
most improvement included: trouble 
with teenagers, violence and separa- 
tion, legal violations, work, financial 
strains and family illness and care 
strains. These results justified per- 



forming analyses on both global and 
specific measures of stress (main refer- 
ence: Barton, Baglio & Braverman, 
1994). 

Improvements in communication. 

In this case, the experimental group 
showed greater improvement than the 
contrast group, as well as improve- 
ment over earlier scores. Families re- 
ceiving the in-home therapy, as op- 
posed to usual social services, 
improved more in the following areas: 

• Chaos versus Unity. This dimen- 
sion is intended to reflect how 
clear rules are and how, and if, 
family decisions are carried out by 
all family members. The ir.-home 
therapy group showed improve- 
ment in its scores and over the 
control group at both 3-month and 
1-year intervals. This improve- 
ment may be attributed to the em- 
phasis in family systems therapy 
on immediate crisis reduction by 
opening up communication chan- 
nels between family members, and 
teaching effective communication 



Past research regarding the treatment of 
abused children and their families: 

• Success is maximized when treatment is given at as young an age as pos- 
sible and is given in the most homelike environment. The best prognosis for a 
healthy future for abused infants is adoption at an early age rather than an ex- 
tended stay in foster care or return to their biological families. Cautious opti- 
mism characterizes the research literature: results are best when the child is 
young and placement is with a family experiencing minimal stress and having 
the capacity to provide satisfactory parenting. 

• Treating older children is often more difficult because the abuse has con- 
tinued for a longer period of time. However, the most positive treatment out- 
comes can be found when the treatment period has a duration of between 7 
and 18 months and treatment is provided by volunteers and lay service pro- 
viders. Overall, in about 20% of cases treatment will fail (i.e., child cannot be 
returned to the abusing home); in 40% of cases, parents will change their 
parenting behavior; and in 40% of cases, parents may curtail their physical 
abuse, but they will continue to be emotional maltreators. 

• Poor communication skills and high family stress levels have been found 
to be key factors in an abusive parent/child relationship. Some stressors asso- 
ciated with abusive episodes include intensified parent-child or parent-parent 
relationships, job stress, illness, financial problems and housing problems. 
Other related factors are gender, years married, family relationships and num- 
bers of children. Parental history, attitudes toward child rearing, psychosis 
and personality variables have also been related to abuse. 

• More information can be found in studies by the following authors: 
Larsen, et al (1986), Elmer (1986), Cohn & Daro (1987), Acton & During, 
(1990), Chrisiopoulos, et al. (1988), Coster, et al. (1989), Crittenden (1988), 
Harvey, et al. (1991), Kavanagh, et al. (1988), Pearl (1988), Silber (1990), Justice 
& Duncan (1976), Straus (1979), Gil (1969) and Spinetta & Rigler (1972). 



skills such as non-hostile speech, 
empathic listening, and so on. 

• Shared responsibility and opin- 
ions. Here the treatment group 
improved significantly over the 
comparison group at 3 months, 
but no significant difference was 
observed between the two groups 
at 1 year. 

• Difficulty in rule-changing. Here, 
the treatment group demonstrated 
less difficulty in rule-changing 
than did the contrast group at the 
1-year mark. This may reflect a 
newfound flexibility in dealing 
with problems and rules in a fam- 
ily. 

• Assertiveness. The treatment 
group showed improvement in 
both its initial scores and when 
measured against the control 
group at 3 months and 1 year. 
This improvement reflects one of 
the therapist's key goals in in- 
home therapy, which is to create 
an environment in which it is safe 
to express oneself. Verbal commu- 
nication was stressed over physi- 
cal expression as an appropriate 
way to release emotions. 

• Total family dynamics. Total fam- 
ily dynamics include all six factors 
and reflects an overall improve- 
ment in general communication 
skills, as reported by the author 
andJ.L. Mullin in 1993. 

Cost effectiveness. An analysis of 
costs to the State of California indi- 
cated that in-home therapy is highly 
cost-effective when compared to the 
costs of out-of-home foster placement, 
which is often the end result for abu- 
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Fig. 1. The cost per family of In-home versus 
conventional services is depicted above. It 
cost the state $2,200 less to provide suc- 
cessful Intensive in-home therapy than it did 
to provide traditional therapy which ended 
in placement of the child In a foster home. 
Placement costs for in-home therapy were 
also significantlv lower. 
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sive families. The cost of placing a 
child in foster care was estimated at 
57,200 per child. In-home therapy 
treatment, including the cost of the 
therapv for the 4- to 6-week period, on 
the other hand, was $5,000 per child 
(fig. 1, page 37). A significantly greater 
number of children from the experi- 
mental group were still in their homes 
at the 1-year follow-up (fig. 2.). The 
rate of foster care placement for chil- 
dren in the experimental group was 
307<- compared to 65% for the contrast 
group. (Main reference: Wood, Barton 
& Schoeder). 

Stress levels and family dynam- 
ics. Analyses indicate there is a sig- 
nificant and large interaction between 
stress levels and family dynamic vari- 
ables. For example, when families are 
divided into groups with high, me- 
dium and low stress, the family dy- 
namics variables were most healthy in 
the low-stress families and most dys- 
functional in the high-stress families. 

Directions for future research 

Given the possibilities for success, it 
is important to ask whether the same 
positive effects could be achieved us- 
ing less highly trained, and conse- 
quently less expensive, therapists to 
reach a larger number of families? 
Could a group of well-trained "lay" 
workers or regular social workers be 
trained in stress reduction and family 
svstems therapy to achieve compa- 
rable results? The idea is attractive. As 
the population of abusing families in- 
creases, it is increasingly hard to find 
adequate funding to treat the families. 
While in-home therapy may be cost ef- 
fective, the fact is there still is not 
enough money in the state to make it 
available to the whole population of 
abusing families. 

However, before we can conclude 
that lay therapists can be used as effec- 
tively, it is necessary to demonstrate 
the degree to which these workers can 
measure up and under what circum- 
stances. We have proposed a new 
studv to explore the potential for us- 
ing lay therapists successfully and to 
examine the concomitant cost effec- 
tiveness. 

Future researchers should be guided 
bv several key lessons learned through 
past research. They include the following: 




Fig. 2. Children still at home one year later 
as a function of in-home therapy vs. con- 
ventional treatment. Children whose fami- 
lies received intensive In-home therapy 
did not require outside placement at the 
rate of those in the conventional group, 
who received only traditional counseling 
services. 

1. Treatment should be applied as 
soon as possible and involve the 
whole family rather than individual 
members. 

2. Treatment should be long enough 
(7 to 18 months for traditional therapy, 
or fa to 8 weeks for intensive in-home 
therapy). But there seems to be no ben- 
efit to extensions over this time. 

3. Treatment should be in-home, 
with the therapist visiting the family 
rather than expecting the family to 
come to an office. Such a set-up results 
in far fewer cancellations, a much bet- 
ter assessment of the home environ- 
ment, a greater appreciation of the 
help received, and a much more real- 
life, naturalistic approach than that ob- 
tained in the therapist's office. 

4. Stress reduction should be an in- 
tegral part of any treatment. 

5. As with stress measures, family 
dynamic dimensions may be useful in- 
dicators of the efficacy of treatment. 
The Family Adaptation and Cohesion 
Scales (FACES) have already been 
demonstrated as useful for an abusing 
population, and have been adapted to 
measure some six family dynamics di- 
mensions as well as the traditional Ad- 
aptation and Cohesion descriptions. 

6. Retention of the abused child in 
the family is an important goal if the 
safety of the child is not compromised. 
Our research has shown that high 
stress levels and poor showing on sev- 
eral of the family dynamics variables 
have been shown to predict failure to 
retain the child in home. 

7. To ensure its future use, it is vital 
to examine the cost-effectiveness of 
any treatment. To do so, it is necessary 
to collect actual costs of placing chil- 
dren outside the home. In the past, 



these estimates have often been of 
doubtful validity. Recent research has 
shown that actual costs can be obtained 
to give studies greater credibility. 

8. There is evidence that lay thera- 
pists (i.e., groups of trained volun- 
teers) can be used effectively with 
child-abusing families. The next step is 
to design a project to assess the effi- 
ciency of such a model and provide an 
operational definition of the curricu- 
lum to be used in training volunteers. 

9. The outcome of any treatment de- 
sign cannot be assessed without con- 
sidering attributes of the target popu- 
lation involved. People with different 
personalities, motivation, and ethnic 
backgrounds, for instance, will react 
differently to different types of treat- 
ment. 

In conclusion, in-home treatment of 
child-abusing families has been shown 
to be more effective in retaining chil- 
dren in their own homes, but this goal 
should only be considered when the 
child's safety can be assured. If the 
cost of in-home therapy can be re- 
duced while retaining its effectiveness, 
this might be a more effective way to 
use the limited funding available to 
serve a greater number of people. We 
must continue to try reaching abusing 
families with effective programs, if so- 
ciety is ever to address the human 
blight of child abuse and its conse- 
quences for future generations. 

K. Barton is Professor of Human Develop- 
ment, Division of Human Development, 
UC Davis. 
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This article chronicles the re- 
search and curriculum develop- 
ment activities of Project 4-Health, 
the California 4-H program's 
tobacco prevention project. Stud- 
ies of the social context of to- 
bacco use, a survey of 4-H mem- 
bers, a randomized field trial of 
the prevention curriculum, and 
subsequent dissemination activi- 
ties are described. Major findings 
from each phase are presented 
and discussed. 



Teens learn about the dangers of ciga- 
rettes and smokeless tobacco In "Project 
California 4-Health," which examined both 
personal and social factors leading teens 
to smoke, then delivered educational ma- 
terials designed to prevent such deci- 
sions. 



Project 4-Health develops program to curb 
youth tobacco use 

Marc T. Braverman □ Joel M. Moskowitz □ Carol N. D'Onofrio □ Valodi Foster 



American society is undergoing a 
transformation in the way it 
views tobacco. Longstanding assump- 
tions about smoking are being reexam- 
ined in areas such as health, law, pub- 
lic policy and advertising. Probably 
the most extensive public debate has 
focused on restrictions of public smok- 
ing, as numerous cities and counties 
enact tough local ordinances based on 
concerns about environmental tobacco 
smoke. Another area of controversy 
concerns advertising — specifically 
whether the Camel campaign and 
other cigarette ads utilizing cartoons 
or sports themes attract, or even were 
designed to target, underage youth. 
Another focus is the highly addictive 
nature of nicotine, underscored 
through scientific reports and debates 
about legal implications. 

Amid these developments, preven- 
tion programs targeting tobacco have 
also evolved to incorporate our grow- 



ing understanding of adolescent sub- 
stance use within the contexts of fam- 
ily, peer group and society. The UC 
Cooperative Extension (UCCE) 4-H 
Program and the Davis and Berkeley 
campuses have played leading roles in 
tobacco education in California 
through a program begun in 1985 
called "Project 4-Health." In this ar- 
ticle, we will review the major accom- 
plishments of the project through 
phases of preliminary research, cur- 
riculum development and evaluation 
and statewide dissemination. 
The original funding for Project 

4- Health came from the National Can- 
cer Institute which, in 1985, awarded a 

5- year grant to UC Berkeley's School 
of Public Health, working in conjunc- 
tion with the UCCE 4-H Program, to 
develop an educational program 
aimed at preventing the use of smoke- 
less tobacco among youth. After pre- 
liminary investigations, it was decided 



the new program should deal compre- 
hensively with both cigarettes and 
smokeless tobacco. Over the course of 
the project, we developed and evalu- 
ated a curriculum that included activ- 
ity plans for six educational sessions, a 
Member's Book for youth, a 12-minute 
videotape, and a section describing a 
set of supplemental community activi- 
ties for youth. 

Dissemination of the program and 
further curriculum development were 
supported through two subsequent 
grants in 1991 and 1993 from the Cali- 
fornia Department of Health Services 
(DHS) to UC Cooperative Extension 
and the Davis campus. In this project, 
which we named "Project California 
4-Health," we created a program de- 
livery structure through which teens 
were recruited and trained to teach the 
program to 9- to 12-year-pld youth. 
Over the course of the DHS grants we 
trained 719 teens, who in turn taught 
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the curriculum to 5,433 youth. We 
also developed new curriculum ma- 
terials, including a more sophisti- 
cated prevention videotape, a pro- 
gram delivery manual, and an 
adaptation of the written curricu- 
lum into Spanish. 

Several specific features distin- 
guished our project's approach: 
(1) it gave strong attention to 
smokeless tobacco as well as ciga- 
rettes; (2) it focused educational ac- 
tivities primarily on out-of-school 
community settings rather than in 
schools; and (3) it placed a high pri- 
ority on encouraging family communi- 
cations regarding tobacco. 

Preliminary research 

Smokeless tobacco availability. 

We first needed to understand the eco- 
logical context in which adolescents 
experimented with and used tobacco, 
especially smokeless tobacco (ST), 
about which relatively little had been 
published. National surveys had con- 
firmed ST's traditional reputation as a 
substance most prevalent in rural com- 
munities. But by the mid-1980s, the to- 
bacco industry had begun aggressively 
promoting ST to an unprecedented de- 
gree; surveys showed that its use had 
increased sharply among urban and 
suburban adolescents. To reach an in- 
formed decision about our projected 
target population within this changing 
environment, we needed to know how 
strongly the product's availability and 
promotion was linked to urban-subur- 
ban-rural geographical distinctions. 
Therefore we conducted an observa- 
tional study of stores in the vicinity of 
a random sample of high schools 
across California to see how ST was 
packaged, sold, marketed, and pro- 
moted. We found that smokeless prod- 
ucts were universally available and 
heavily promoted across all kinds of 
California communities, with only 
slight dropoffs in nonrural areas. 
These findings confirmed our belief 
that the curriculum would have rel- 
evance in all geographic regions of the 
state. 

Community perceptions of 
smokeless tobacco. In u second 
study, 4-H advisors conducted up to 
25 interviews with kev informants in 




their counties, including health care 
professionals (such as dentists, doctors 
and nurses), school administrators, 
youth program staff, smokeless to- 
bacco users, and kids who didn't use 
ST. The interviews were designed to 
identify terminology, determine per- 
ceptions of health problems and ex- 
plore other issues associated with 
youngsters' ST use. We found smoke- 
less tobacco was almost universally re- 
ferred to as "chew," which therefore 
became our primary term of reference 
in the curriculum. In rural communi- 
ties, our respondents reported particu- 
larly heavy spot advertising and free 
distribution at rodeos and car shows. 
We also found that there were wide 
variations in the concerns educators 
and health professionals expressed 
about smokeless tobacco use by youth, 
to a degree far greater than cigarettes. 
Therefore, one particularly important 
factor regarding the program's accep- 



tance in local communities would 
be the support of its aims by local 
youth leaders. 

Substance use patterns 
among 4-H youth. In a third 
study, we sought to determine the 
extent and nature of substance use 
within our specific target popula- 
tions. We administered a one-time, 
anonymous survey in fall 1986 to 
California 4-H members, who were 
to be our initial audience. Alto- 
gether 2,459 youth, representing 77 
clubs in 25 counties, participated in 
the survey. In addition to determin- 
ing overall tobacco use levels, we 
aimed to identify factors that might be 
associated with tobacco use, such as 
age, family tobacco use, attitudes, 
friendship patterns, 4-H involvement, 
or use of alcohol and marijuana. Past 
developmental research, particularly 
Richard Jessor's problem behavior 
theory, asserted that all drugs — both 
controlled and illicit — are strongly 
linked for adolescents. We 1 inted to 
determine the extent to which this was 
true for 4-H members. 

The survey results for overall use of 
cigarettes, ST, alcohol and marijuana, 
separated by age and sex, are pre- 
sented in table 1. As one would expect, 
use of all substances was higher in the 
older age br.fket. We found that 
roughly halt the respondents aged 12 
and older had at least experimented 
with cigarette smoking, and that 14.8% 
overall — about 1 in 7 — had smoked 
in the past month. As expected, a 



TABLE 1. Overall substance use pstterns In 1986 4-H population 






Cigarettes 


Smokeless 

tobacco 


Alcohol 


Marijuana 








% 




Boys, 8-11 years old (N-441) 










Never used 


78 


77 


66 


96 


Used, but not in past month 


19 


16 


24 


2 


Used in past month 


4 


7 


11 


2 


Boys. 12-19 years old (N»52?) 










Never used 


47 


41 


32 


75 


Ussd, but not in past month 


37 


39 


28 


15 


Used in past month 


16 


20 


40 


10 


Girls, 8-1 1 years old (N-734) 










Never used 


86 


95 


85 


99 


Used, but not in past month 


12 


5 


12 


1 


Used in past month 


2 


0 


3 


1 


Girls, 12-19 years old (N-763) 










Never used 


53 


83 


39 


80 


Used, but not in past month 


33 


14 


30 


12 


Used in past month 


14 


3 


31 


8 



N - number in sample 
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sharp gender difference emerged re- 
garding smokeless tobacco: among 
boys, ST use was even more prevalent 
than cigarettes. Alcohol was by far the 
most widely used of the four drugs we 
examined, which is consistent with 
other adolescent populations. Among 
youth 12 and older, 40% of boys and 
31% of girls had used alcohol within 
the past month. Overall, the preva- 
lence of cigarette, alcohol and mari- 
juana use in this 4-H population was 
roughly comparable to that found in 
other adolescent surveys, such as the 
National Institute on Drug Abuse's 
National Household Survey and the 
school-based California Attorney 
General's Survey of Substance Use. 
(Precise comparisons cannot be made 
due to differences among surveys in 
age range, site of administration, and 
year conducted.) On the other hand, 
the use of smokeless tobacco appeared 
to be higher in our population, since 
most other surveys reported past- 
month usage levels of about 3% to 6% 
for both genders combined, whereas 
we found 20% among boys and 3% 
among girls aged 12 to 19 years old. 

This survey also enabled us to de- 
termine which personal factors pre- 
dicted cigarette and ST use in our 4-H 
population. Highlights of the results 
are presented in table 2. In computing 
these figures we needed to remove the 
influence of age, since age, being re- 
lated to many activities that begin in 
adolescence, can create a false impres- 
sion that activities are strongly related 
to each other in a direct way. For ex- 
ample, before age is statistically re- 
moved, the relationship of "Has begun 
dating" with cigarette use is very 
strong (r = .67). When age is con- 
trolled, the relationship is seen to be 
much weaker, although still significant 
for girls (r between .1 7 and .25). Table 
2 shows that the strongest predictors 
of tobacco use were respondent's use 
of alcohol and marijuana, and tobacco 
use by one's friends. Use by family 
members, especially older siblings, 
were also predictors, though some- 
what weaker. 

From this study we learned several 
important things that helped us with 
implementation of our tobacco project. 
First, we confirmed that smokeless to- 



bacco use was far more prevalent 
among boys than girls. This was an 
important consideration in our deci- 
sion to develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram that went beyond ST alone, since 
we wanted our program to be relevant 
for our total youth audience. Second, 
we were able to determine that our 4- 
H population is roughly similar to 
other adolescent populations in sub- 
stance use patterns with the exception 
of ST, which is particularly prevalent 
in 4-H, probably because of the high 
representation of rural youth among 4- 
H members. 

A third important finding was that 
peers and older siblings seem to pose 
an even more potent influence on to- 
bacco use than parents. This suggested 
that the dynamics of peer relationships 
need to be carefully addressed in the 
curriculum. Fourth, as table 2 makes 
clear, our survey confirmed past re- 
search which found that adolescent 
use of all drugs — tobacco, alcohol, 
and marijuana — is interrelated. Many 
researchers consider tobacco to be a 
gateway drug for marijuana and other 
illegal drugs (National Research Coun- 
cil, 1993). To the extent that preventing 
tobacco use might help to prevent or 
delay the use of illicit substances, to- 
bacco prevention objectives gain an 



added dimension of importance be- 
yond even the health considerations. 

Curriculum development, evaluation 

Most current tobacco prevention 
programs can be distinguished accord- 
ing to their general theoretical ap- 
proach. "Social influence" approaches 
presume that tobacco use depends in 
large part upon the adolescent's per- 
ceptions of peer values and expecta- 
tions, and that social skills can be de- 
veloped to help the adolescent resist 
peer influences to use tobacco. Al- 
though programs based on this ap- 
proach have shown some positive re- 
sults, it has been criticized for not 
giving enough attention to the 
adolescent's own values, desires and 
decision-making capabilities. In con- 
trast, "cognitive developmental" ap- 
proaches focus on influencing the so- 
cial benefits adolescents themselves 
might attribute to tobacco; helping 
them understand the psychological ef- 
fects of advertising and adult models; 
and helping them make thoughtful de- 
cisions about tobacco use that can 
carry over into social situations with 
peers. Our approach is most consistent 
with the cognitive developmental 
model. The initial development of the 
curriculum entailed well over a year of 



TABLE 2. Correlates of tobacco use, controlled for age 







Boys 




Girls 






Smokeless 




Smokeless 


Characteristics Cigarettes 


tobacco 


Ciga 


ttes tobacco 


Activities: 










Football 


a 


b 






Future Farmers of America 








a 


(Not) Music 




a 






(Not) Church Groups 




a 






Started dating: 


b 


c 


b 


a 


Poor school grades: 


b 


a 


b 


a 


Substance use in lifetime: 










Alcohol 


d 


d 


d 


d 


Marijuana 


d 


c 


d 


c 


Family members who use this product: 










Father 


a 


b 


a 


a 


Mother 


a 


a 


a 




Older brother 


b 


b 


a 


b 


Older sister 


a 


a 


b 


a 


Number of friends who use this Droduct: 


d 


d 


d 


c 


Belief that one's friends approve of one's use: 


d 


d 


d 


b 



Note: The tabled entries represen' nartial correlation (controlling for respondent's age) between each 
correlate and the group's use ot tha . , ;cified type of tobacco, according to this 3-part scale: 1 = Never 
used, 2 = Used but not in past month, 3 = Used in past month. The presence of "(Not)" implies that the re- 
lationship was negative in direction, a = .10 £ r < .17, b = .17 £ r < .25, c = .25 £ r < .30, d = .30 £ r < .51 
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discussion, writing, consultation, pilot 
testing and revision. 

Each of the six educational sessions 
has a theme tied to a particular educa- 
tional objective. For example, in Activ- 
ity One, participants work in teams to 
produce life-size drawings of young 
tobacco users. Typically, those draw- 
ings depict the unattractive elements 
of tobacco use such as bad breath, di- 
minished physical capacity, yellow 
fingers, stained clothes, and so on. The 
educational intent of this activity is to 
focus on norm group perceptions, vis- 
ibly demonstrating to youth that their 
own peer group considers tobacco use 
highly unappealing. Themes for the 
other five activity sessions are: (a) ex- 
ploring the developmental needs thai- 
tobacco is sometimes thought to serve 
but which can be achieved more suc- 
cessfully through other means (e.g., 
the need to demonstrate maturity); 
(b) understanding tobacco's effects on 
health; (c) analyzing the content of to- 
bacco advertisements; (d) developing 
social communication skills; and, 
(e) reflecting on future actions regard- 
ing tobacco. In addition to these basic 
activities, an Action Team Guide pro- 
vides ideas for participants to become 
involved in tobacco prevention 
projects in their communities. 



In fall 1987, we submitted the cur- 
riculum to a formal evaluation. Using 
a matched-pairs experimental design, ■ 
we delivered the program to youth in 
37 4-H clubs, using 37 other matched 
clubs as a control group that did not 
receive the program. We pretested 10- 
to 14-year-old youth in these 74 clubs 
through a telephone survey prior to 
program implementation. After the 
program was delivered in spring 1988, 
we posttested these same youth in fall 
1988 (3 months after program comple- 
tion), and again in spring 1990 (2 years 
after program completion). 

Results showed that the program 
produced changes in a number of be- 
liefs and attitudes related to tobacco. 
Among girls, the immediate posttest 
revealed that in comparison to the 
control group, girls who participated 
in the program (a) attributed fewer so- 
cial benefits to using cigarettes and ST; 
(b) had more accurate perceptions of 
the prevalence of cigarette use and ST 
use; (c) believed more strongly that 
first use of tobacco is harmful; and 
(d) believed more strongly that ST use 
is not safer than cigarette use. No sig- 
nificant effects were found for girls at 
the 2-year followup. Little program ef- 
fect was found for boys at the immedi- 
ate posttest but the 2-year followup re- 



TABLE 3. Paired t-tests for pre- and post-program scores during 1993 program dissemination: 
Items showing (A) significant change In desired direction and (B) current tobacco use 



Questionnaire item* 






Boys 






Girls 




Dt 


Pre 


Post 


Slg* 


Pre 


Post 


Sig 


A. items showing significant change: 
















1 . People who smoke a lot can quit smoking 
















any time they want. 


H 


3.18 


3.57 


0.000 


3.08 


3.49 


0.000 


2. Using chew is safer than smoking cigarettes. 


H 


3.84 


4.14 


0.000 


4.01 


4.32 


0.000 


3. You can get hooked on chew. 


L 


1.88 


1.55 


0.000 


1.85 


1.52 


0.000 


4. Tobacco hurts your body the first time 
















you use it. 


L 


2.49 


2.19 


0.000 


2.17 


2.03 


0.002 


5. Do you think you will smoke cigarettes 
















when you get older? 


L 


1.51 


1.43 


0.007 


1.33 


1.33 


ns 


6. Do you think you will use chew when 
















you get older? 


L 


1.32 


1.25 


0.011 


1.10 


1.11 


ns 


B. Current tobacco use: 
















7. In the last 30 days, how many times have you 
















tried or smoked cigarettes, even a puff? 


L 


1.05 


1.05 


ns 


1.03 


1.05 


ns 


8. In the last 30 days, how many times have 
















you used chew? 


L 


1.05 


1.02 


ns 


1.01 


1.01 


ns 



Notes: 

'Items 1-4 were answered on a five-point scale, from 1 = YESHo 5 = WO.' Items 5-6 were answered on a 
five-point scale, from 1 - Definitely no to 5 = Definitely yes. Items 7-8 were answered on a four-point scale, 
from 1 = Never to 4 = More than 10 times. 

|D = Desirable direction of response. 

L = Low (scores should decrease from pretest to posttest). 

H = High (scores should increase from pretest to posttest). 
tSig = Significance level. 

ns = Not significant. Significance levels of .050 and less are shown. 



vealed significant program effects: 
(a) greater opposition to trying ST and 
cigarettes; (b) stronger belief that the 
community discourages ST use; and 
(c) stronger belief that tobacco compa- 
nies try to encourage youth to use 
tobacco. 

From this evaluation, we learned 
that the program was reasonably effec- 
tive in producing desired change in 
certain knowledge and attitude vari- 
ables related to tobacco. From our pro- 
cess evaluation, we also learned a sub- 
stantial amount about delivering our 
program. In particular, there was a 
wide range in the fidelity with which 
our volunteers followed the 
curriculum's lesson plans. We exam- 
ined differences across program sites 
in room set-up, youth audience size, 
age distribution within a club, teacher 
characteristics, and other potentially 
important program implementation . 
characteristics. From this information, 
we were able to strengthen our recom- 
mendations for teacher preparation 
and program delivery. We also ob- 
served the level of involvement of par- 
ents at each club site, and found that 
parent participation did not seem to 
have a negative effect on youth partici- 
pation and attention. If anything, it 
may have been slightly beneficial. 

Program dissemination 

Under the DHS dissemination 
.grants that began in 1991, we worked 
in 19 counties to deliver the program 
on a large scale. County 4-H youth ad- 
visors and locally based program as- 
sistants supervised implementation by 
recruiting youth participants and teen 
teachers and scheduling sessions at lo- 
cal sites. Project staff based at UC 
Davis traveled to program counties to 
train volunteer teens. During this 
phase, due to limited resources and 
DHS priorities, our evaluation activi- 
ties were less extensive than they had 
been during the randomized field trial. 
Using pre- and postprogram question- 
naires, we assessed participants' 
knowledge, attitudes and values both 
before and after the program. This 
pretest-posttest design, without a con- 
trol group, can reflect whether 
changes occurred over the course of 
the program but it does not permit de- 
finitive conclusions regarding whether 
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the program was the cause of those 
changes. Table 3 presents scores for 
the questionnaire items on which pro- 
gram participants demonstrated statis- 
tically significant changes consistent 
with the program's educational goals. 
The strongest observed effects con- 
cerned knowledge of addiction and 
the health hazards of smokeless to- 
bacco. In addition, there was a signifi- 
cant downward trend among boys in 
their expectations of using cigarettes 
and smokeless tobacco. 

Conclusions 

Our project's experience sheds light 
on several critical issues in tobacco 
prevention programming. First, the 
use of peers to deliver the program 
can be very effective educationally but 
requires careful management, and, in 
fact, adds considerably to program 
staff workload in comparison to deliv- 
ering the program themselves. Extra 
staff time was needed to monitor, 
coach, counsel and, occasionally, 
transport high school students to el- 
ementary schools where the training 
occurred. There were large variations 
in the skill with which our teens took 
on their teaching tasks and we also ex- 
perienced considerable attrition 
among teachers. 

One way we addressed these chal- 
lenges was to group teens into teams 
of at least three for each class. They 
were then able to provide mutual sup- 
port and complement each other's 
strengths. In general our program con- 
firmed the views of other researchers 
who believe effective peer leadership 
^an add immeasurably to the rel- 
evance of the educational experience. 
Furthermore, the teen teachers them- 
selves constitute a critical target group 
for educational intervention, and come 
away with an even richer educational 
experience than the children they 
teach. Followup interviews found that 
many teen teachers remained active in 
prevention-related activities among 
their peers after the program ended. 
Therefore, we strongly recommend us- 
ing teens, but only if program time 
and resources permit. 

A second issue to note is the differ- 
ential effects for males and females, 
which is partly attributable to pre- 
existing group differences. For ex- 



ample, table 3 shows that from pretest 
to posttest, boys displayed a signifi- 
cant drop in intentions to use both 
cigarettes and chew, while girls dis- 
played no change in intentions for ei- 
ther substance. Nevertheless it would 
be incorrect to conclude the program 
simply did not work for girls; further 
inspection shows that girls had lower 
intentions to use each substance to be- 
gin with, and in fact the postprogram 
intentions of boys, though lowered 
significantly, still did not reach the 
levels for girls (1.43 boys vs. 1.33 girls 
for cigarettes and 1.25 boys vs. 1.11 
girls for chew). 

Table 3 also illustrates in dramatic 
fashion why it is often difficult for pre- 
vention programs to produce docu- 
mentable changes in young audiences' 
actual behavior. Items 7 and 8 both in- 
volve tobacco use during the past 30 
days. On a four-point scale where "1" 
represents the response "Never," the 
average preprogram scores ranged 
from 1.03 to 1.05. In other words, ac- 
tual usage was close to nonexistent 
even before the program started. Thus, 
it is not feasible to expect the program 
to produce a further reduction. How- 
ever, this should not be taken to mean 
that these ages are too early to deliver 
prevention education. On the contrary, 
this is a critical period in which youth 
are rapidly developing knowledge 
structures, attitudes, values and expec- 
tations that will determine later to- 
bacco-related behaviors. In evaluating 
early prevention programs, research- 
ers pay careful attention to these precur- 
sor variables rather than to actual use. 

A final issue of importance con- 
cerns the structural integrity of the 
educational program. Now that the 
curriculum has been widely dissemi- 
nated we find many educators use 
pieces of it (such as certain activities or 
the videotape alone) rather than using 
the entire program. This is usually 
done to accommodate time restrictions 
in a busy school or program schedule. 
It is not possible, nor, perhaps, is it de- 
sirable to control this process once cur- 
ricula become widely circulated, but 
since the curriculum was conceived 
and evaluated as a unit, one must 
question how effective the curriculum 
pieces are when presented alone. An- 
swers to this question will vary by site, 



and locally based 
evaluations are 
critically impor- 
tant to ensure 
that program ac- 
tivities remain ef- 
fective. 

In conclusion, 
we wish to em- 
phasize that pre- 
vention educa- 
tion programs 
should constitute 
only one part of a 
community's 
comprehensive 
prevention strat- 
egy. Educational 
experiences must 
be combined 
with supportive 
family interac- 
tions, prudent 
public policy de- 
cisions, consis- 
tent media mes- 
sages, and 
nurturance of other aspects of 
children's lives. These are the avenues 
through which young people learn to 
value their own health and act respon- 
sibly to preserve it. 

M.T. Braverman is 4-H Youth Develop- 
ment Specialist and Director of the Center 
for Youth Development in the Department 
of Applied Behavioral Sciences, UC Davis; 
f.M. Moskowitz is Associate Director, 
Center for Family and Community 
Health, School of Public Health, UC Ber- 
keley; C.N. D'Onofrio is Associate Profes- 
sor 'School of Public Health, UC Berkeley; 
and V. Foster is a consultant with Health- 
Works Associates, Davis, California. 
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Gang identity or self-expression? 



Researchers look beyond the surface 
of "gang clothing" and appearance 

Janet Hethorn 



Baggy pants, a red bandana, a 
long belt hanging from the waist: 
Signs of gang identity or merely 
expressions of emerging identity? 
As problems of gang behavior es- 
calate and spread, the need to un- 
derstand gang identity through 
clothing and appearance becomes 
critical. Do dress codes alleviate 
gang-related problems? Or do 
they create other problems? The 
way we present ourselves is a si- 
lent form of communication that is 
as often creatively benign as it is 
potentially dangerous. 




As problems of gang behavior esca- 
late in urban settings and spread 
to suburban and rural areas, the need 
to understand gang identity through 
clothing and appearance becomes 
critical. Whether an appearance repre- 
sents gang identity or simply an ado- 
lescent expression of style has become 
a central question in the search for safe 
solutions to gang violence. The "mean- 
ing" of clothing choices has recently 
become a hot issue for public discus- 
sion, not just as it relates to gang iden- 
tity but as it otherwise defines an indi- 
vidual in society. What we look like 
and how we choose to present our- 
selves is a silent form of communica- 
tion. 

The looks and clothing choices that 
teenagers use to express themselves 
are often considered outrageous by 
others. This pattern can be seen 
throughout recent history; those who 
are adults today may recall adoles- 
cents of the 1960s whose granny 



glasses, bellbottoms, and other cloth- 
ing choices were deprecated by adults 
of that time. Today, however, it might 
be argued that the stakes are higher. 
Clothing has been closely linked to 
violent and sometimes deadly situa- 
tions. Kids may be at risk because of 
their clothing choices. 

This connection between clothing 
and violence expresses itself in several 
ways: 

• Gang members may start a fight, or 
shooting, by signaling their readi- 
ness through clothing and appear- 
ance cues. 

• Kids who are not gang members 
are at risk of being hurt or becom- 
ing unwilling participants in gang 
violence if their clothing or body ac- 
tions are visually mistaken to be 
those of a gang member. 

• Clothing or accessories, such as ex- 
pensive athletic shoes, have become 
the targets of robbery and violence. 



In some cases, the person wearing the 
item has been hurt or even killed. 

All of these are real situations that 
occur with increasing frequency. This 
strong connection between clothing 
and violence is unprecedented. The 
public reaction hds been one of fear, 
alarm, and desperation. This has 
caused considerable interest in want- 
ing to know how to recognize the vi- 
sual indicators of gang identity. 

In reponse to this concern, one solu- 
tion has been to control clothing and 
appearance choices. Schools around 
the country have begun to impose 
dress codes in an attempt to provide 
safer environments for their students. 
Legislation passed the California As- 
sembly and was signed into law mak- 
ing it possible for schools, beginning 
January 1994, to impose dress codes 
specifically for the purpose of elimi- 
nating gang-related clothing. The as- 
sembly bill allows individual school 
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▲ Clothing compan'es have capitalized on new fashion trends such as the work jacket, 
above, which is reminiscent of prison style. At right, students express themselves with 
individualized graffiti on their backpacks. 



M Styles that once were a symbol of potential danger and violence have crossed over 
into the mainstream. An example, at left, is the ripped pants hem, which once was a 
sign of gang identify but now is a benign fashion statement. 




districts to determine what clothing 
and appearance practices constitute 
"gang identity" at their location. How- 
ever, no training or materials exist on 
how to determine this or how to main- 
tain a broad range of self-esteem is- 
sues in the process. In an even more 
drastic step, California lawmakers in 
1994 passed a bill giving public school 
districts the power to require that their 
students wear uniforms. 

On the surface, these may seem like 
positive solutions to the potentially ex- 
plosive problems of gang violence and 
gang identity. However, many hidden 
issues are ignored in a shvuegy that 
seeks simply to control appearance. In 
fact, there may be side effects from 
these decisions that create even further 
dangers. The desire to define self 
through clothing and appearance is 
basic to social and psychological 
needs, such as self-esteem, personal 
expression and group identification. 
Are there risks involved in limiting 



opportunities to explore identity and 
creative expression at a time when the 
self is emerging? When a dress code or 
uniform is chosen, whose aesthetic 
rules? The danger of discrimination in 
this situation is real. With the many 
ethnicities and wide racial mix in 
California's public schools, clothing is 
a natural vehicle for the expression of 
cultural diversity. Do dress codes 
eliminate clothing practices that are 
common only among minority 
groups? In the rush to provide solu- 
tions to problems, the need for in- 
formed decisions must take prece- 
dence over "knee-jerk" reactions. 

Gaining perspective . 

This research began as a response 
to the need to explore the issue of 
gang identity and adolescent style. 
The main objective was to document 
and understand the changing nature 
of gang identity within the broader 
context of street style and adolescent 



expression. This approach included 
observations and interviews in street 
and school settings throughout Cali- 
fornia and in selected cities nation- 
wide. By working with law enforce- 
ment agencies, access was provided 
through "ride-alongs" to locations that 
would otherwise be unavailable. 
Schools cooperated by allowing access 
for interviews with students from a 
wide variety of backgrounds. Urban, 
rural and suburban areas were in- 
cluded. Attempts were made to in- 
clude a broad ethnic mix of students. 
We also tried to include a sampling of 
different schools, ranging from one 
Los Angeles County school with a stu- 
dent population of 2,200, of which ap- 
proximately 80% were gang members, 
to a much smaller school in rural 
northern California, where the gang 
phenomenon is just beginning to 
manifest itself. 

Photographs were taken to docu- 
ment clothing and appearance choices. 
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Below, a teenager expresses herself 
through her clothes. 



Another former symbol of gang Identity 
which has become popular with main- 
stream teens is the long hanging belt, at 
left. At one time, the belt was considered a 
gang identifier, especially when coupled 
with a particular buckle. Many schools 
have banned the "bagging and sagging" 
look, above, because of its gang-related im- 
age. But for many, it's simply a matter of 
style. 




At times, students were given cameras 
to assist in the data collection. Focus 
group interviews were held to learn 
more about the visuals collected. An 
image database is being developed 
that includes approximately 500 slides 
depicting adolescent expressions of 
style and examples of gang identity. 

Throughout the study, the focus has 
been on understanding the clothing 
choices and expressive nature of gang 
members, as well as adolescents who 
are not in gangs. The purpose is to de- 
velop an awareness of the issues af- 
fecting our ability to identify the vi- 
sual cues of gang identity. We also 
hope to provide a problem-solving 
framework to aid in understanding the 
bigger picture. 

The picture of a gang member 

As with all adolescents, gang mem- 
bers tend to arrange their appearances 
in ways that express who they are. 
■However, often embedded in their ap- 
pearance are cues that signal their spe- 
cific gang identity. The key is to be 
able to identify what is gang specific 
and what is simply representative of 
current adolescent fashion trends. This 
is not easy. Simply providing a list of 
visual factors that contribute to gang 
identity does not necessarilv help in 
describing what a gang member looks 
like. It is erroneous to assume that just 
knowing these factors will lead to a clear 
identification of gang members. Identity 



is not a static event and it is more com- 
plex than just reading the signs. 

The boundaries between gang style 
and street style are blurred, the more 
so as gang identifiers are quickly ab- 
sorbed into fashion. What was once a 
clear expression of gang membership 
may now be a popular style worn by 
many, dulling the original meaning. 
For example, in some areas, wearing a 
long belt end that hangs to the knee is 
a benign fashion statement. But at one 
time it was a gang identifier, especiallv 
when coupled with a belt buckle signi- 
fying a specific set or individual name. 

Fashion used to look to the run- 
ways of Europe for direction. Today 
the streets of Los Angeles are a much 
hotter source. Just as the "grunge" 
look made its way from the garage 
music scene in Seattle to the show- 
rooms in New York, work jackets that 
were once prison issue are now adver- 
tised by smiling models wearing noth- 
ing else. The apparel industry has 
capitalized on the popularity of these 
new products, as is exemplified by the 
phenomenon of wearing pants belted 
low on the hip with the crotch at knee 
level (called "bagging and sagging"). 
This style leaves the boxer shorts 
clearly exposed above the pant waist- 
band, which has spawned a colorful 
market trend. 

One need only to look at fashion 
magazines to see images that were 
once owned only by the toughest of 



gangsters. Young people say they refer 
to such fashion magazines, rap music 
and television to help develop their 
style. As one subject noted about her 
peers, "They see a style that every- 
body else sees and they bring it to 
school. Most of the time, I think it is 
just a fashion show at school. Every- 
one has their own styles." 

In the search for style and identity, 
many non-gang members mav choose 
to emulate friends who are gang mem- 
bers. Even among gangs, levels of af- 
filiation can differ. Someone who 
hangs out with a group may not neces- 
sarily participate in the group's busi- 
ness. Symbols and styles can be 
shared, making it difficult for an out- 
sider to understand the intent of what 
is being communicated. One subject 
was asked "where she was from" 
(meaning, what gang do you belong 
to) because she was wearing a red 
rag that, given the location, could be 
interpreted to signify she was a 
member of the Bloods. Her response 
was, "I am from nowhere," (meaning 
that she was not a gang member). As 
she continued, "I am not a Blood, but 
I am down for the colors. I wear my 
flag every once in a while. But you 
would never find me wearing a blue 
rag. I don't like that color ... I do 
not bang (get involved in gang vio- 
lence). My dad would beat my butt. 
And plus, I don't want to die early, 
vou know?" 
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Examples of styles that have crossed over into mainstream 
are pagers and creased pants, above. Other symbols have 
meaning depending on where or how they're worn. The red 
bandana, at right, can mean "showing the colors," or it can 
just be another way of covering the head. 



Shifts in meaning 

Nuances of style and image change 
quickly in form as well as meaning. By 
the time our perceptions are in line 
with the styles, the meaning has 
changed for the kids wearing them. 
For example, pagers used to be worn 
primarily by drug dealers and others 
who needed to be reached on the 
street. To carry one was often an indi- 
cator of gang membership. But the use 
of pagers became such a trend that it 
was sufficient just to have one clipped 
to a pocket, regardless of whether it 
was connected to a paging service. At 
one high school, it was estimated that 
half the kids carrying pagers did so for 
looks only. The popularity of pagers 
has become so mainstream that moth- 
ers carry them so that their children's 
babysitters can reach them during the 
day. Clearly, having a pager is no 
longer a symbol of gang identity. 
However, there are still schools that 
ban them for that reason. 

Another example of styles that have 
changed in meaning is the fashion of 
"creasing your pants," as one subject 
put it. "We still do that. But now it 
doesn't mean anything," he said. In 
his neighborhood, pressing deep 
creases into pants had been an indica- 
tor of gang identity but now it was 
simply a matter of style. 

An expression of gang identity in 
one city may not mean the same thing 



in another. In the Midwest, for ex- 
ample, a gang member may show af- 
filiation by "representing" to the right 
or to the left. This is done by tilting a 
hat or by hanging a rag from a pocket 
on one side or the other, each meaning 
a different connection. However, in 
Los Angeles, this kind of representa- 
tion is not seen as a factor in gang 
identity. The most common symbol of 
gang identity that the general public 
has a familiarity with is "colors" — 
blue meaning Crips and red meaning 
Bloods. But even colors come and go, 
and are relevant only in the context of 
the situation. To wear a red "rag" in 
one neighborhood may be a clear sym- 
bol of gang affiliation, but in a differ- 
ent area, the same item holds no 
meaning except as a head covering. 

We make decisions about identity 
based on how we "read" the total form 
— including clothing details, combina- 
tions and ways of wearing clothes, as 
well as the body and how it is held 
and moves. Appearance symbols are 
not intrinsically meaningful; whatever 
meaning is assigned to an appearance 
is socially constructed. To take an item 
out of context and assign it meaning 
leads to an inaccurate reading. Mean- 
ing may shift dramatically based on 
such simple visual clues as which but- 
ton is buttoned, how the shoelaces are 
done up, or how a shirt is creased. 

Sometimes the clearest indicators 
and expressions of gang identity come 



through body language. How a person 
stands or poses may signify an atti- 
tude or threat. The "mad dog stare" or 
flash of a gang hand sign may be all 
that is needed to ignite violence. In 
fact, a hand sign is often a more reli- 
able indicator of gang membership 
than an item of clothing. The body, 
like clothing, can be manipulated to 
augment gang identity. Gang-specific 
tattoos leave little doubt about gang 
identity. Ways of styling hair, such as 
shaving gang symbols into hair or 
even eyebrows, are another part of the 
gestalt. 

The quick shifts in fashion create a 
time lag in understanding. It is diffi- 
cult to keep up with, and know, what 
is being expressed. Media portrayals 
of gang images contribute to this con- 
fusion. The public's perceptions about 
gang identity are often inaccurate or 
exaggerated due to media representa- 
tion. General knowledge of gang iden- 
tity and the reality of gang identity are 
often far apart. 

Searching for solutions 

Clearly, there are dangers present 
in both the presentation and interpre- 
tation of gang identity. But in address- 
ing these dangers, should the answer 
be to control the way that adolescents 
look, or to begin searching for a new 
way to think about style? As stated 
earlier, the potential side effects of lim- 
iting options are great. The possibility 
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of creating more problems as a result 
of half-baked solutions is another dan- 
ger. We need to find ways to provide 
safe environments and avert poten- 
tially violent situations while provid- 
ing supportive situations for positive 
youth development. 

We believe what is needed is a 
multidisciplinary approach that brings 
in many perspectives and sheds light 
on the complexities involved. 

A seminar was held at UC Davis in 
April 1994 on issues relating to gang 
identity. Called "Gang Identity and 
Clothing Style — Sharing Perspectives, 
Seeking Solutions," the seminar ad- 
dressed issues of gang violence and 
the role of identity in gang violence. 
The meeting drew representatives of 
lav/ enforcement, schools, community- 
based organizations and research insti- 
tutions. All had been impacted by ■ 
gangs, sonv on a daily basis. 

Several themes emerged that bear 
consideration: 

• We need to target behavior, not 
appearance. Although clothing 
and appearance can help define a 
situation, there is no evidence to 
suggest it makes a difference in 
how people behave. 

• We need to find ways for kids to 
begin taking responsibility for 
their environment and to help 
structure safe solutions. 

• We need to link positive learning 
experiences to what kids already 
enjoy and do well. Communities 
need to create attractive alterna- 
tives to gang membership. 

• Kids need to feel respect and power, 
and not have their autonomy 
blocked through inappropriate ad- 
ministrative control. We need to 
find ways to encourage positive de- 
velopment of self-esteem. 



• Solutions to gang violence will 
come through addressing the root 
causes of gangs: poverty, family 
disinvolvement, lack of positive 
role models, etc. Simply controlling 
clothing options is only a Band-Aid 
solution. 

• We need to proceed in interdisci- 
plinary ways. This is a complex 
situation and it will take a multi- 
faceted effort to turn kids away 
from gangs. 

The gang identity seminar may 
serve as a model for ways in which the 
University and others can set the pace 
for addressing complex, real-world 
problems. The critical nature of prob- 
lems facing society today, including 
those of gangs and violence, requires a 
shift in approach. What is the nature 
of the solution? Is it a quick fix? Or 
should we go beyond the surface and 
find new ways of thinking about the 
problem? 

/. Hethorn is Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Environmental Design, UC Davis. 




Gang-specific tatoos, above, leave little 
doubt about gang identity. Below, a "mad 
dog" stare, or flash of a gang hand sign 
may be all that is needed to ignite violence. 
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